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RECENT RESEARCH IN BIBLICAL 
ARCHA:OLOGY. 





Orientalische Bibliographie, herausgegeben von A. Miiller, 1887-8. 

Liber Chronicorum, edidit S. Baer, prefatus est F. Delitzsch, 1889. 

Names and Places in the Old Testament (Pal. Expl. Fund), 1888. 

Genesis mit Unterscheidung der Quellen, von E. Kautzsch und A. Socin, 1888, 
Geschichte der Hebréer, von R. Kittel, I, ialbband, 1888. 

Histoire du Peuple a’Tsrael, par Ernest Renan, tomes i, ii, 1887-9. 
Alttestamentliche -Theologie, von H. Schultz. Vierte Auflage, 1889. 


SUPPOSE I have been asked to lead off? the series of articles 

on recent archeological research which are to form a pro- 
minent feature in the second year’s issue of the Archeological 
Review, because the subject of which I am to treat affords an 
admirable example of the need of application of the methods of 
research which this Review was established to promote. To the 
antiquary of the older school, “the man of bones and stones,” as 
he has been irreverently styled, the Old Testament offers practically 
nothing on which to exercise his industry and ingenuity. The 
boundary stone of Gezer, discovered by M. Clermont Ganneau; the 
Siloam inscription ; a seal of one Haggai, of doubtful age ; a jar, 
which is probably Phoenician, and the remnants of the Ophel Wall 
“that lieth out” (Neh. iii, 26)—this is the scanty yet complete list? 
of the remains of Hebrew antiquity. There is obviously no field 
here for the “ bones and stones man”. The Hebrew past is included 

1 In this paper the term “ Biblical Archzeology” is confined to the Old 
Testament. 

2 Mr. Alfred Nutt has already given an excellent model in his review of 
research on “Celtic Myth and Saga”, Arch. Rev., ii, pp. 110-42. 

3 Taken from Major Conder’s Syrian Stone Lore, cc. iii and iv. 

4 An incisive instance of this is the fact that the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, while doing excellent work in Assyriology and Egyptology, never 
by any chance has anything to say about Biblical Archzology. 
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between the covers of a single Book, and the study of it must be 
based on that book. The study of Hebrew antiquities is rightly 
named Biblical Archzology. 

At first sight there seems no reason to complain of any want 
of activity in this field of research. So numerous have become 
the essays, the treatises, the reviews, and even the special journals 
devoted to the subject, that it would be impossible for any one 
person to follow all that is being done in the subject, or even in any 
branch of it, without some organisation by which these multifarious 
researches should be duly noted. Bibliography, which in these 
days has grown to be the scientia conservatrix omnium scientiarum, 
has at last come to the aid of Biblical Archeology. Many tentative 
attempts have been made to supply the Biblical student with an 
orderly record of the work that is being done in his subject. For 
two or three years the German Oriental Society, familiar to 
the Orientalist as the D.M.G., gave a Fahresbericht of the progress 
of all departments of Oriental research, and included an admirable 
summary of Old Testament research from the pen of Prof. 
Siegfried. But the Fahresbcrichte became more and more “verspatet” 
in publication, and ceased after, I think, three issues! This fault is 
avoided by the excellent 7heologische Fahresbericht, which now 
always appears in the year following the literature reviewed. 
Celerity of reference is also afforded by the book-lists of the 
Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft, edited by Prof. 
Stade ; and at the beginning of each year Prof. Zécklor reviews the 
Old Testament literature of the past year in the Zettschrift fiir 
Kirchenwissenchaft, and Prof. Cheyne usually appraises recent 
work in The Expositor with his unique combination of scholarship 
and literary insight. But, for the student’s purposcs, all these 
reviews have been superseded by the quarterly issues of the 
Orientalische Bibliographie, especially since the accession of Dr. 
Gottheil to the staff has caused the English and American notices 
to come up to the level of the rest of the work. Here we have 
recorded, within three, or at most six months of its appearance, 
every book, article, or even review that has appeared on the Old 
Testament. It is true that there is no indication given of their 
relative value, and too little of their contents, but one soon acquires 
the bibliographer’s instinct, and recognises the names from which 
good work may be anticipated ; while the amount and character of 
the reviews which a book or article receives serve as a measure of its 


1 The Historical Society of Berlin also issues a Jahresbericht, including a 
section devoted to O. T. history, but the last issue deals only with 1884. 
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importance. Yes, Biblical Bibliography! is organised, and we can 
now know definitely where we are in any branch of the subject. 

I have thought it would be of some interest to estimate the 
amount of literature chronicled by the Orientalische Bibliographie. 
Taking the last two numbers accessible to me (those that appeared 
in July and October of last year, I give the numbers of articles, etc. 
under each notice : 


Bnd. ii, hft. i. Bnd. ii, hft. ii. 

Palestine . , : Nos. 996-1026, 31 Nos. 2427-2449, 23 

Hebrew Language . 1027-1038, 12 2450-2457, 8 
Old Testament 

General. . : 1039-1089, 51 2458-2490, 43 

Special Books. 1090-1152, 63 2491-2543, 53 

Reviews of preceding : ‘ ‘ 53 ‘ . , . 64 

Total number . ; ; P 210 A ‘ . Ig! 


Or an average of two hundred books, articles, and reviews per 
quarter, or eight hundred a year, nearly two-and-a-half a day, 
not to speak of the articles, etc.,on Phoenician, Assyriology, Hittites, 
Egyptology, and so on, that bear more or less directly on the 
subject. 

And yet with all this activity I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is scarcely a subject in the whole range of scholarship 
that is in so backward a condition as Biblical research, con- 
sidering the attention it has attracted for so many years. I 
have spoken above of the fact that Hebrew antiquity is included 
within the covers of one book, but as a matter of fact that book 
includes thirty-six works,” ranging in point of date over close upon 
a thousand years. Yet there is very little attempt as yet to 
specialise on periods or on subjects. A Biblical scholar is sup- 
posed to be equally aw fait with the problem of the Pentateuch, 
with the apocalypse of Daniel, with the book of Kings, and with 
Job. It is as if one should expect good work on the Sophoclean 
drama from an editor of the Republic, or look for instruction on 


1 It is just to add that the Ovzentalische Bibliographie does the same work 
for post-Biblical Judaism, for Egyptology, Assyriology, and for all the Oriental 
languages and literatures. On the other hand, it has been a little too complete 
in including King Solomon’s Mines in its list. 

* Thirty-eight, counting Isaiah II and Zechariah II separately. Psalms 
and Proverbs could be divided up into separate collections. Burke put the case 
well when he spoke of the Bible as “a most venerable but most multifarious 
collection of the records of the divine economy . . . . carried through 
different books, by different authors, at different ages, for different ends and 
purposes.” (Speech on the Acts of Uniformity, quoted by Dean Bradley, 
Job, Pref., p. x.) 
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Ovid from an authority on Gaius. The qualifications required for 
one of these subjects are quite different from those required for 
another. 

As a consequence of this habit of regarding the Old Testament 
as one book instead of forty, we are at present at a standstill for 
special “indices verborum” of the separate books. If one wants to 
know if Ezekiel uses a certain word, one has to go to a concordance 
of the whole Bible, and Fiirst’s, the best, is by no means satisfac- 
tory; while if one wants to get a general impression of the prophet’s 
vocabulary and style, one can only work it out by oneself! Then 
the lexicography of Hebrew is still best represented by Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, planned more than half a century ago. Fancy a Greck 
scholar content with the first edition of Passow, or a Latin one 
with Facciolati. And for proper names the onomastica of last 
century, with their always faulty and often ludicrous etymologies, 
are our only aids in this important subject. 

But it is in the state of the text that the backward state of Old 
Testament scholarship is most conspicuous. It is in a worse con- 
dition than that of the New Testament before Griesbach. It is 
only within the last ten years that the materials for determining 
one aspect of the text has been given in Dr. Ginsburg’s edition of 
the Massora. Baer has also within the last twenty years brought 
out editions of separate books which give us an adequate idea of 
the Massoretic redaction of the text, for redaction it is, as Geiger 
was the first to point out in his Urschrift. When we do get the 
Massoretic text ina final form,? we shall still be far off from a text 
that can form a sure foundation for research into the Hebrew past, 
though the Massoretic text will always represent the Bible as it has 
influenced the world. But there is yet to be desired the text that 
underlies the Septuagint, and before that can be done the text of 
the Septuagint itself has to be settled. According to Lagarde, 
there are two main versions of this, and he has only given us as 
yet half of one of them.’ The time seems far off before we can 


1 Notwithstanding all the literary activity of the past fifty years on the Pen- 
tateuch problem, there is no such thing as an “index verborum” of the Jahvist, 
Elohist, &c. For the matter of that, there is no edition of them in Hebrew. 

2 I have heard it stated that Baer, the greatest living Massorite, and pro- 
bably the greatest Massorite that has ever lived, was unable to get a publisher 
for a contemplated edition of the M/assora. Sucha thingcould scarcely happen 
in classical scholarship. 

3 He seems at present to be dissipating his energies on editing Giordano 
Bruno and writing Antisemitic drochures. But we need not despair: Lagarde 
is a very Briareus of scholarship. 
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hope to approach anything resembling the Ur-text of the Old 
Testament. 

And yet without this approach to the Ur-text, how can we 
hope to be on firm ground in Biblical Archeology ? How often 
have we not seen a whole scaffolding of theory come down head- 
long when one prop based on a faulty reading has been perforce 
removed? Just at present, Biblical Archzology is as Classical 
Archeology was in the days of the Scaligers and Casaubon, before 
Bentley had given the impulse to the purification of the classical 
texts. Many books, e.g., Job, are in as bad a state as the Lwmenides, 
and though something has been done sporadically, as by Lagarde 
on Proverbs, Wellhausen on Samuel, Graetz! and Bruston on the 
Psalms, Cornill on Ezekiel, there is no adequate recognition of 
this primary need. It is characteristic that the only collection 
of the most plausible emendations is that contained in Eug/ish in 
the Queen’s Printers’ Bible. Just at present the emendations that 
are offered are generally arrived at in the interests of a “tendency”. 
The author or opponent of a theory finds some passage which does 
not agree with his views ; he looks up the Lxx on the point, and 
finds the passage is corrupt. What we want is textual criticism, 
which shall be conducted on definite and general principles based 
on the largest possible induction of the facts, and entirely indifferent 
whether its results tell for Dillmann or for Wellhausen. 

The need for a sound text as the basis of Biblical Archeology 
has to be emphasized, because it is the mark of modern research 
into the past, when this rests on documents, to lay stress on the need 
of pure texts. Another need that requires just as much emphasis is 
that of a defined system of chronology. Of course it is too much to 
ask this for the so-called “ mythical” period, but from Samuel on- 
wards we ought to have trustworthy dates. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, we cannot say for certain within twenty years when any event 
happened in Judah or Israel before the fall of Samaria. While 
this uncertainty lasts, what history of Israel can we have worthy 
of the name? What should we say of a history of the British 
constitution in which it was uncertafn whether Charles I died in 
1620 or 1660? As we want a Bentley for the text, so we need 
a Scaliger for the chronology. 

1 { am inclined to think that Jews, to whom Hebrew is still in some sort a 
living language, into which they are born, may be expected to do most for this 
need of Biblical science, while for other purposes their very nearness to the 
Bible is a disadvantage. In this branch they are likely to be more fertile in 


suggestion than others, as indeed is proved by the remarkable extent of Prof. 
Graetz’s emendatory suggestions. 
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Hitherto we have been dealing with what has zo¢ been done in 
recent research in Biblical Archeology. The lexicographical helps, 
the state of the text, the system of chronology, are all in a state of 
confusion, and yet they are the foundation of any adequate trcat- 
ment of Hebrew as of any antiquities. Let us now turn to branches 
of the subject where Biblical science does not present so unsatisfac- 
tory an aspect. In the statistics of Old Testament literature given 
above, the proportion devoted to purely geographical items is very 
large, something like one-eighth of the whole literature being 
devoted to this subject. This is characteristic of our own times 
and of the present state of Biblical research. The amount of 
scholarship which is nowadays being devoted to geography, 
especially historical geography, is remarkable. Running through 
the table of contributors to the Lucyclopedia Britannica for 
examples, one sees almost the very first names in contemporary 
scholarship devoted to the geographical articles. And with reason : 
places and towns are, as it were, huge documents that preserve their 
identity through the centuries more completely than any others. 
Round them can be grouped all the knowledge of the past that we 
possess, and the light thrown is mutual. In Biblical research the 
localities of the Holy Land are practically the only records 
remaining of the Bible events, the sole pieces justificatives, if we may 
sotermthem. Hence the great activity that has been displayed for 
many years past in investigating all that appertains to the soil of the 
Holy Land. In that work the Palestine Exploration Fund has 
taken a foremost part, and though its work cannot yet be said to 
be ended, it is nevertheless true that it has already done most of 
what it set out to do some twenty-three years ago. This may be 
divided into two great divisions: the Map, or rather Ordnance 
Survey, of the Holy Land, with the Memoirs that illustrate it, and 
the identification of Biblical sites. The former is scarcely recent 
enough to be considered here, though the almost universal praise 
of geographical experts is sufficient to indicate that for Western 
Palestine that work has been done once for all. What greater 
praise can any work have? Somewhat different is the case 
with the work of identification, of which a useful summary 
was issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund last year. 
This enables us to judge of the direct elucidation of Scripture 
geography, for which we are indebted to the Fund. The results are 
somewhat meagre. The list of names and places includes some 1500 
in the Old Testament and Apocrypha. Those which are claimed 
in the list as having been identified by those connected with the 
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Fund, with more or less probability, amount only to 144, if I have 
calculated aright. But of these the very large number of 97 are 
queried even by the suggestors, leaving onlya nett accession of know- 
ledge amounting to 47 sites identified. Of course, the cream of the 
work of identification had been removed by the admirable and 
thorough work of Robinson,! and of what he left unidentified 
the majority of the names are not provided with any sure marks 
in the Bible narratives. Still it must be confessed that the work 
of the Fund in this line of research is somewhat disappointing, 
especially as so much must have been hoped from it in this 
direction by its most enthusiastic supporters, the searchers after 
“confirmations” of Holy Writ. The Committee, however, have 
always denied any responsibility for this side of the work of their 
officials, who have been geographers first and have become Biblical 
scholars in the course of their geographical research. Meanwhile, 
the interest of what has already been done in the way of identifi- 
cation lies as much as possible in the remarkable identity of so 
many of the modern and ancient names. Many of the villages 
mentioned but once in Joshua still exist, after all changes under 
Persian, Greek, Roman, and Arabic conquerors, with practically the 
same names, allowing for slight phonetic detiition. This fact 
gives great hopes for the most recent departure of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund—the issue of anthropological and folk-lore notes 
and queries about the various sections that make up Palestine 
society. The significance of this will be again referred to; but it 
was right to connect it with the remarkable fact of the persist- 
ence of place-names in Palestine for nearly 3000 years. 

Some assistance in Palestine geography has of recent years 
been given by the cognate studies of Egyptological and Assyrio- 
logical topography,? and more may be expected in the near future, 
especially as to the geographical horizon of the Hebrews at different 
stages of their contact with the greater monarchies surrounding 
them. Not much, however, has been done here since Delitzsch and 
Lenormant, the former in his Wo dag das Paradies ? the latter in 
his Origines, which remains, like too much of his work, a colossal 
fragment. Of the more direct elucidation of Hebrew antiquities 
from the Assyrian records, Schrader’s well-known “KAT”, recently 
Englished by Rev. O. C. Whitehouse, still represents the high-water 


1 After all, considering its expenditure of over £70,000, the total work of 
the Fund does not contrast so favourably with that of private investigators like 
Robinson and Guérin. 

2 I use this term for want of a better. What name are we to give to the 
growing study of place-names and their identifications ? 
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mark of Assyriological research. It is from this quarter alone that 
we may expect a solution of the pressing difficulties of Biblical 
chronology to which I have referred above. Of other more 
sporadic contributions to Biblical Archeology from Egyptological 
and Assyriological research, the readers of this Revzew are to 
have an account from other hands.! But I would like to refer to 
two recent memoirs in the Yournal of the Anthropological Institute, 
which develope lines of research which, if not entirely novel, have 
reached stages of development that constitute a new departure. 
These are papers by Prof. R. Stuart-Poole (Fourn. Auth. Inst., May 
1887) and Mr. G. Bertin (2b., Nov. 1888), on the race-types found 
on the Egyptian and the Assyrian monuments respectively. The 
latter especially has direct bearing on the racial provenance of the 
Israclites. Mr. Bertin’s results are expressed with a somewhat 
naive dogmatism which is obviously not ju tified by the materials 
at hand for his most startling suggestion that the most character- 
istic racial marks of the Hebrews come from the Nairi, or inhabitants 
of Armenia. But his paper shows that the materials at our disposal 
are soon likely to lead to definite results as to the race-types of 
Assyria and Syria. 

After all is said and written, little can be learnt of the archaic 
life of the Hebrews outside the pages of the Book that causes that 
life to be of exceptional interest to us. Hence the literary criti- 
cism of the Bible must always form the propzdentic to Biblical 
Archeology. Hence the enormous amount of critical analysis that 
has been devoted during this century to the so-called problem of 
the Pentateuch. No book, except perhaps Homer, has been sub- 
mitted to so much “ slicing”, to use a term of Mr. Gladstone’s, as 
has the Pentateuch at the hands of German and Dutch scholars. 
And the results have not been discordant so far as the mere division 
of the literary strata is concerned. De Wette, Ewald, Hupfeld, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen have each added his quota to the settle- 
ment of the question of attribution.? Every verse, even every 
half-verse in the Pentateuch and Joshua, known conjointly as 


1 Articles on recent research in these subjects are to be included, I believe, 
in early numbers of the Archeological Review. 

2 Here, again, is a point on which the new departure of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund may throw light. Collections of race-types of the present 
inhabitants of Canaan may show the same kind of continuity as has been 
observed in Egypt (see Tylor, Anthropclogy, p. 79). 

3 I am referring here solely to the determination of the various Qued/en, 
and the parts belonging to them. For their relative ages we should have to 
add such names as Vater, Reuss, Graf, and Dillmann. 
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the Hexateuch, is now referred to one of five sources. It is 
indeed remarkable what unanimity now prevails as to the attribu- 
tion of every section of the Hexateuch. To a dispassionate 
observer, the criteria employed do not seem sufficiently trenchant 
to justify such confidence. The distinction of the Divine names 
“Elohim” and “ Jahveh”, which formed the starting-point of the 
whole investigation, only or mainly applies to Genesis, and in that 
book only applics generally and with exceptions. The linguistic 
tests applied to distinguish the different sources are rendered 
uncertain by the very small extent of Hebrew literature that 
remains extant. And the whole method of analysis is made in- 
secure by the possibility that the divergences in the narratives, both 
in matter and form, may be due not to differences in written 
accounts, but to divergences in oral tradition. Much of the narra- 
tive portion is still attributed to “JE”, in which the Jahvist and 
Elohist sources seem inextricably mixed. It does not seem to have 
occurred to any investigator that these passages might have been 
written down by a narrator who was familiar with, or who had 
collected different accounts of the same stories. The additions of 
the “ Redactor”, to which such frequent and such suspicious resort 
is made by the literary analysers, would then be natural additions 
of the first hand that put the stories on parchment. If the brothers 
Grimm, instead of giving the variants of their /dhrchen separately, 
had chosen to combine them into one version, I fancy that some- 
thing similar would have occurred.!. This hypothesis allows for 
divergences of tradition as much as the prevalent one; but it accounts 
for their appearance in the written narrative much more plausibly, 
as it seems to me, than the current views which make the various 
“redactors” suspiciously similar to a modern sub-editor with his 
shears and paste. Curiously enough, none of these investigators 
have taken the trouble to inquire how literary redactors do proceed 
when they have divergent written narratives before them, though 
the medizval chroniclers afford over-abundance of examples. To 
take an instance near at hand, the relations of Roger of How- 
den to Benedict of Peterborough, or of Matthew Paris to Roger of 
Wendover, afford instances of what I mean, where the later 
“ redactor” takes over the previous writer’s work ex bloc, adding to 
it, but not “slicing” it about in the manner assumed by the German 


1 It might be worth trying to read out, with an interval between them, a 
couple of variants of a Greek myth to a set of intelligent schoolboys (using 
perhaps “ Zeus” in one case and “Jupiter” in the other), and getting them to 
reproduce the story from memory a short time afterwards. 
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and Dutch critics. A minute study of Holinshed and his sources 
would probably throw as much light on the problem here raised as 
anything I can think of. At the same time it must be owned that 
the literary critics have in several places, as in the story or stories 
of Creation, and in that of Joseph, produced evidence which seems 
to indicate the existence of literary material in the hands of the 
redactors. And certainly their work is conclusive as to the existence 
of divergent tradition, whether preserved orally or in writing. The 
only difference which would be made by regarding the sources as 
oral would be to make their origin more indefinite in point of time 
than they are regarded at present. 

Be all this as it may, literary criticism proceeding on the as- 
sumption of Redaction of literary, and neglecting the possibility of 
the Amalgamation of oral, tradition, has now done its minutest. 
On the whole, it is remarkable what unanimity has been arrived 
at by the analysers. There is scarcely a verse in the whole 
Hexateuch that is not referred to one of the following five 
sources :— 

(1) The Jahvist, whose work is distinguished by the use of 
the name “Jahveh” (Wellhausen and Kuenen’s J, Dillmann’s B). 

(2) The Elohist, using the name “Elohim” (Wellhausen’s E 
Dillmann’s C). 

(3) The Deuteronomist, who compiled Deuteronomy and “re- 
dacted” (1) and (2) (Wellhausen D, Dillmann D). 

(4) The Priestly Narrative, beginning with Gen. i-ii, 3 (Well- 
hausen Q, Kuenen P,, Dillman A). 

(5) The Priestly Laws, containing the legislative sections of 
the middle books (Wellhausen PC, Kuenen P,, Dillmann S).! 

Besides these, there are various Redactors and different stages of 
the various sources J,, Jy, Jy, etc, Q), Qs, Qs, etc, to enable 
the analysts to overcome difficulties raised by their own methods. 
Apart from minor disagreements, the chief representatives of the 
critical school—Wellhausen and Kuenen on the one side, Dillmann 
on the other—are at one as to the sorting out of the whole contents 
of the Hexateuch into these five pigeon-holes. Where they differ 
—and the divergence here is fundamental—is as to the dating of 
the various sources regarded as literary compositions. The chief 
sources in dispute are the two last, the Priestly Narratives and Laws, 
about which there is a difference of no less than four centuries, 


1 Profs. Kautsch and Socin have just edited Genesis so as to bring out the 
differences of sources by different types, of which they use no less than eight. 
For an example of minute division of the text, see Gen. xxxili, 17-20. 
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Wellhausen and Kuenen placing them after the Exil, Dillmann in 
the ninthcentury B.c. There is also some difference as to the locali- 
sation of those sources which are admitted to be early by both sides. 
I have thought it would be interesting to exhibit in a graphic form 
the views of the two schools which now divide Biblical criticism as to 
the dates of the sources of the Pentateuch. The latest utterances 
in complete form" are contained in the second edition of Kuenen’s 
Onderzock (excellently Englished by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed), and in 
the concluding essay of Dillmann’s commentary on Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Joshua, in the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch (which is not likely ever to see the light in English, though by 
far the most important aid to the understanding of the Old [esta- 
ment). From these I compile the following Table :— 


Composition of the Hexateuch. 














Kuenen-Wellhausen. Dillmann. 
B.C. ISRAEL, JUDAH. JUDAH. ISRAEL. 
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A ‘i 
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? Dillman is not very precise in his determination of the date of the Priestly Legislation. . 
* Brackets, dark lines, or multiple letters, represent stages of redaction of two or more sources into 
one. ‘I'he dotted lines connect the same five sources differeutly dated by the two schools. 


1¢ We have not yet got any complete reply from Kuenen or Wellhausen to 
Dillmann’s weighty statement of his case in the third volume of his Commentary 
on the Pentateuch. 
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The main points of argument are as to the date of Deuter- 
onomy, the Israelite origin of the Jahvist, and the late date of the 
final redaction. The steep gradients of the dotted lines indicate 
the wide divergence between the two schools as to the date of the 
Priestly portions of the Pentateuch. It is difficult to state the 
present tendency of opinion on this important point. Herr Kittell 
and M. Renan, in their recent histories of Israel, mentioned at the 
head of this article, incline to Dillmann’s side. Stade, in his 
history, is equally emphatic as a Wellhausenianer. It is safe to say, 
perhaps, that the triumphant progress of the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
school is at present barred by Dillmann’s Pentateuch commentary, 
one of the finest pieces of purely literary analysis that even 
Germany has produced. 

Meanwhile, it deserves being pointed out in these pages that 
the only criteria relied upon in these struggles are purely literary, 
and therefore in large measure subjective. The main question at 
issue is connected at every point with the archzology of institu- 
tions: the Priestly Legislation whose date is to be settled bristles 
with intricate points of institutional development. Yet no account 
is taken by the disputants of the light that might be thrown on 
their problem by the application of the modern methods of archzeo- 
logical research. Kittel’s work is preceded by an elaborate account 
of the present state of Biblical criticism, and a reconstruction of 
the tradition up to Joshua, in which the literary resources are his 
only resort. Renan’s first volume does the same, with the difference 
only that he indulges in philological etymologising to a greater 
extent ; and in his second volume he gives a résumé of Elohist and 
Jahvist, in which, against all probability, he attributes to the writers 
the actual origination of the narratives they report. The conditions 
under which oral tradition works, the ncrmal order of social develop- 
ment, the traces or “survivals” which, as we now begin to know in 
other cases, are invariably left by past stages of society—all these 
things are left out of the purview of the literary critics in deciding 
questions in which these should be the great criteria. 

Here seems to me the great opening for English research in the 
field of Biblical criticism. Where Germany holds the pre-eminence 
in literary analysis, England possesses almost a monopoly in the 
methods of sociological research. Literary analysis has done its 
best, and resulted in acz/ de sac. Institutional archeology must 
be called in to carry on the investigation further. Men that live 
in civil society must do so under certain conditions, which can be 
observed in analogous cases. We are beginning to know some- 
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thing of the bonds that bind men together; the beginnings of 
tribal and family life are being determined with some degree of 
precision on the lines laid down by Maclennan. We speak of the 
“tribes of Israel” as if all were known as to the conditions 
which constituted a man a tribesman of Dan or Benjamin, 
as the case may be. As a matter of fact, we know nothing 
of the kind. It is surprising how little we know of the tribal 
constitution of the early Hebrews. Even as early as Solomon 
we find it overriden by a system of local government which divided 
his territories into twelve divisions, presided over by officers (1 Kings 
iv, 7-19). Yet, when the origin of Numbers xxxvi is to be dis- 
cussed, in which the question of female inheritance to tribal land 
is raised with regard to the daughters of Zelophehad, and decided 
by an evident afterthought, no literary critic thinks of appealing 
to the archeology of institutions in order to apply the comparative 
method. The “Mosaic” ordinance is, as will be remembered, that 
heiresses shall be forced to marry their cousins, so as to keep the 
property in the tribe. Such a statement raises a number of 
problems in the mind of any one trained in the methods of 
Maclennan and Tylor. Does this indicate a general custom 
of exogamy to which a particular exception had to be made 
in the case of heiresses ; and, if so, was exogamy between tribe 
and tribe or between family and family? The heiresses were 
to be married to their “father’s brother’s sons”. Here to the 
English archzologist is certain proof that the custom arose after 
the matriarchal stage had been passed through, long after the 
time, therefore, when stress was laid on descent from Rachel and 
Leah and their handmaidens. None of these considerations enters 
the mind of the literary critic, who contents himself with pointing 
out identities of language with other sources, the whole vocabulary 
of which does not, perhaps, exceed 400 or 500 words. 

Another instance of the queer shifts to which the neglect of 
archeological considerations leads literary critics may be taken 
from Mr. Fenton’s admirable little book, Early Hebrew Life (Pref., 
p. xvii). Wellhausen, in trying to prove that the Priestly Codex is 
later than Deuteronomy, comes to the question of tithes. “It is 
absolutely astounding” (//zstory of Israel, Eng. tr., p. 157), “that 
the tithe, which in its proper nature should apply only to products 
of definite measure, such as corn, and wine, and oil (Deut. xiv, 23), 
comes Zo be extended in the Priestly Code to cattle also.” I leave 
out of account the fact, strangely omitted by Wellhausen, that 
cattle are also mentioned in the passage from Deuteronomy. But 
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the surprising thing is that he never thinks for a moment of the 
obvious fact that cattle are the earliest possessions of man, and we 
might therefore expect tithes of them in the very beginning of 
legislation. Nor does Dillmann, so far as I can see, make any use 
of this obvious answer to his opponent. Engrossed in the purely 
literary questions, they leave out of account the decisive criteria of 
institutional archxology. 

It may be replied that after all it is not much loss if we do not 
learn much as to the social institution of the early Hebrews. That 
may or may not be the case, but speaking here of recent research 
in Biblical Archeology, I could not avoid pointing out the inade- 
quateness of the present methods employed, and in the pages of the 
Archeological Review it is appropriate to point out the need of 
application of the methods which the Review has been founded 
to illustrate and expound. As for the possible light that may come 
from such application, it is surely the faith in which we students of 
the past live that sound and thorough work in any departrnent 
cannot fail to have its influence on the whole sphere of inquiry. 
And experience has fully justified that faith by numerous examples 
where the thorough study of a subject seemingly of little import- 
ance has turned out to be the opening up of entirely novel sources 
of elucidation. Who would have thought that Maclennan’s 
investigations into the original meaning of that simpering nonentity, 
the “best man” at weddings, were destined to result in a complete 
transformation of our views about the origin of society? As an 
instance of the light that seemingly antiquarian inquiries may throw 
on the deeper problems of the Old Testament, I may perhaps 
refer, for want of a better example, to my own paper on “ Junior 
Right in Genesis”, which appeared in the pages of the Archeo- 
logical Review last July.' Primarily my views seem to refer to a 
point which, even if established, would only be a curiosity of no 
significance. But, as I showed, the existence of Junior-right among 
the early Hebrews would account for the existence in Genesis of 
almost all the so-called “immoral” narratives of the book, and 
would thus throw more light on the composition of the latter part 
of the book than any amount of literary analysis which fails 
altogether to determine the motives with which such narratives 
were introduced. 

That is the peculiar merit of the method of “survivals”, that it 

1 The controversies to which it gave rise (see A¢hen., July 7, 14, 21, Aug. 4, 


Acad., Sept. 15, Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 10, 17) have only confirmed me in the soundness 
of my original position. But my experience in this regard is probably not unique. 
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enables us to recover a whole social system by means of a single 
relic of it. Like a fossil enables us to determine approximately 
the fauna and flora of a geological period, so a “ survival” gives us 
information as to whole stages of social development. It is 
accordingly from the method of survivals that we are to look in 
the immediate future for most of our information about the Hebrew 
past. And it is by the method of “ survivals” that what little has 
been reached in the past has been arrived at. Mr. Fenton’s 
excellent little book on “Early Hebrew Life”, Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s article on Totem Clans in the Old Testament in the 
Fournal of Philology for 1880, and my own paper, almost exhaust 
the list, so far as Iam aware! Nothing has as yet been done on 
such promising subjects as the tribal constitution of Israel, the 
relation between the sessile and nomad sections of the inhabitants 
of Canaan, the hereditary character of crafts (Prof. Sayce threw 
out a luminous hint recently on smiths), the whole economic con- 
stitution of early Israel, with special reference to the system of 
agriculture. The difficulty in all these cases lies in the scanty 
character of our materials, but this is all the more reason why we 
should have resort to the method of survivals, which is at its 
strongest in dealing with isolated and seemingly discordant 
facts. 

And in our search for “survivals”, there is no reason why we 
should confine ourselves to the bare Biblical records. Hebrew life 
and institutions did not cease at once on the close of the Biblical 
canon. Centuries of development intervened before the continuity 
of the national life was altogether destroyed by the Diaspora under 
Hadrian in the second century. The post-Biblical records are much 
more voluminous and full on all archxological matters than the 
Old Testament, yet the Talmud remains a closed book to Biblical 
archeologists, and its rich stores of information remain unused ; 
or rather, I should say, that the Talmud, though once opened 
for this very purpose, has been closed again from a quite mistaken 
conception of its claims and authority as a guide to Biblical 
Archeology. The scholars and divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury knew how to utilize the further stages of development in 
the Talmud better than those of to-day. Selden, Spencer, Vitringa, 
and the rest, were better evolutionists than they are given credit 
for. They used the Talmuds uncritically, it is true, but even then 


1 Much of Dr. Maybaum’s work on Priests and Prophets depends on the 
method of survivals. There are also some points touched upon by Maclennan 
in his “ Patriarchal Theory.” 
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with such excellent results, that their works are still of utility. 
Spencer’s De Legibus Hebreorum is still the highest authority on the 
sacrifices. Yet, in considering the development of the Hebraic 
legislation, no one seems to think of carrying on the process a step 
beyond the Biblical epoch by tracing the connection between that 
and the Talmudic phase. Even in the development of legend, 
something might be learnt in this way, nor is it improbable that the 
Midrash contains elements that existed in Bible times.} 

And if “survivals” existed in Talmudic times, there is reason 
to hope that some may still be found among the Palestine peasantry 
at the present day. Totakea simple example, the English distaste 
for horse-flesh, they say, is a “survival” of religious tabu of the 
animal sacred to Odin. Conversely, may we not find traces of the 
reasons why the coney, for example, was included among the for- 
bidden food of the Hebrews, among the Bedawin and Fellahin of 
to-day? It is this chance of reflex light on Bible customs by means 
of “survivals” existing at the present day that makes the new 
departure of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which has already 
been referred to more than once, of such extreme interest to those 
who look to institutional archeology for the key to Biblical diffi- 
culties that the literary criticism, now almost exhausted, has been 
unable to solve.” 

Another reason why the method of “survivals” is likely to 
prove so light-giving in the study of Hebrew antiquities, is because 
it is especially in the region of religious feeling that we find previous 
stages of development showing most tenacious vitality. And our 
interest in Biblical Archzology is concentrated on the religious 
aspects. “Israel for religion, Greece for art and science, Rome for 
law, England for institutions’—this is the formula which guides us 
to the particular portions of each nation’s life from which we may 
expect greatest enlightenment. In the case of Israel, we have to 
remember that religion only began to be differentiated from 
ritual, from patriotism, from social economy, even from hygiene, at 
alate stage, and traces of the intermixture are to be found even in 
the prophetic writings which did most to disentangle ve/igzo from 
the other bonds of men in archaic society. In approaching the 


1 The only attempt that I know of to show traces of early legends among 
the mass of Talmudic ones, is by Dr. Giidemann, in an essay “ Midrasch und 
Midrasch-Haggada”, in the Zunz Judbelschrift. 

2 It is to be regretted, however, that the questions issued were not sub- 
mitted to specialists in sociology, or that the Anthropological Votes and Queries 
were not more utilised. 
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religious development of Israel from the institutional standpoint, 
we are to expect as much enlightenment from the non-religious 
element which still remained as from the purer tendencies which 
were struggling to emerge from the midst of elements which are 
now seen to be alien by us, but were not so recognised at the 
times of their emergence. One can see at once how direct a bearing 
on religious problems would be afforded by an adequate study of 
tabu in early Israel, of the relics of ancestor worship (Gen. xxxi, 
42), even of animism. The whole of Hebrew ritual is permeated 
by such “survivals”, as indeed was recognised by philosophic Jewish 
authorities like Maimonides, who declares that Moses adapted 
idolatrous practices to a purer worship. 

There is another aspect from which the study of survivals of 
savage life in the Old Testament is instructive in the highest 
degree. The whole tendency of modern criticism is to lay stress 
on the Prophets rather than upon the Law as the significant thing in 
Israel’s religious development. M. Renan, who reflects well the 
tendencies of modern scholarship in this direction, makes this the 
keynote of his whole treatment of the history of Israel. Now the 
whole activity of the Prophets is directed against these “ survivals 
of savage life”, which can only be adequately studied by anthropo- 
logical methods. Implicitly this has always been recognised in 
the statement that “ the Prophets thundered against idolatry.” But 
it is the commonest experience that violent opposition of this kind 
only occurs when there is common ground between the disputants, 
and we shall have to recognise this common ground in the case of 
the Prophets.!. Where they differed was in matters which they 
saw affected the nation in matters of livelihood and of morals. 
M. Renan points out that the Prophets were the first Socialists ; it 
was social injustice that fired their souls. And in their opposition 
to idolatry it was the amount of social degradation encouraged by 
the foreign or the ancient cults that moved their fierce indigna- 
tion. As good citizens they opposed “adding field to field”; as 
fathers of families they protested against the worship of Moloch 
and Ashtaroth. As a source of explanation of the prophetic 
activity, the “method of survivals” becomes “the method of 
opposition”. 

! It has been remarked that the official declaration of monotheism, “ Hear 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord !” (Deut. vi, 4), contains an implicit 
recognition of polytheism in its emphasis on our God. M. Renan sees a 
survival of this in the German Emperor’s phrase, “ Unser Gott,” during the 


Franco-Prussian war. 
2 In an essay on the Nethinim, Badbyl. and Orient. Record, Feb. Mar. 
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All this will seem distasteful to many who object to having 
things held sacred for so many generations subjected to analysis 
and shown to have undergone a course of natural development. 
As regards the former objection, it may be replied that we claim 
to understand what we are called upon to revere. Such under- 
standing would probably only give us new causes for sympathy 
with the prophets and their work. The worship of Ishtar has 
never disappeared among men, and that of Moloch seems to have 
suddenly revived. The socialistic aspect of the prophets’ work 
connects it at once with one of the most pressing problems of 
the hour. With regard to the objection which some persons seem 
to entertain against tracing development in things sacred, nothing 
can ever get rid of the fact of individual development, which is 
equally mysterious, and yet taken as a matter of course. The 
old Rabbis were wiser in this regard. “Akabiah ben Mahalaleel 
said, Consider three things and thou wilt not come into the hands 
of transgression. .. . Know whence thou camest: from a fetid 
drop; and whither thou art going: to worm and maggot; and 
before whom thou art about to give account and reckoning: 
before the King of the king of kings, blessed is He” (Mishna, 
Aboth, iii, 1). 

But we need not dilate further on these high themes: the 
homiletic method is monopolised in other quarters. It is sufficient 
for our purposes to point out that the present state of Biblical 
Archeology shows the urgent need of the application of the 
methods of institutional archeology. There is at present, as we 
have seen, a pause in Biblical research, because the old methods 
of literary criticism have been worked out to their minutest 
results. It scarcely seems possible that the “slicing” process can 
be carried any further, and matters are now at a deadlock between 
two opposite schools, who have failed to find any crucial test to 
decide between them by any further application of purely literary 
criticism. I fancy I can discern some traces of misgiving on this 
point in the character of the changes which Prof. Schultz has made 
in the recently issued fourth edition of his standard work on Old 
Testament Theology. He is by no means so sure as heretofore as 
to the exact stages of development in the earlicr periods. The 


1888, I have endeavoured to apply both methods. From the exceptional degra- 
dation of the Nethinim shown in Talmudic “survivals”, I was led to conjecture 
that they were descendants of the Azeroduli of the Temple. Their existence 
was then used to account for much of the seva zndignatio ot the prophets by 
the method of opposition. 
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manner, too, in which he emphasises in his Preface the scantiness of 
the sources, is significant in this regard. 

The time seemed opportune, therefore, to plead the cause of 
other methods which have proved efficacious in tracing out 
those very developments of archaic law which form the point 
in dispute between the two dominant schools of Biblical criticism. 
Such an appeal should come home to English scholars, for the 
new methods have been chiefly developed in England; and _ it 
seemed appropriate to include the appeal in the pages of the 
Archeological Review, founded to promote the study of the past, 
not only, as hitherto among antiquaries, in its material remains, 
but also in the development of its institutions. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 




















THE RISE IN THE VALUE OF SILVER 
BETWEEN 1300 AND 1500. 





ROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS, in his recent work 
entitled the Lconomic Interpretation of History, has re- 
opened the question whether there was a rise in the value of silver 
between the years 1300 and 1500. 
The data are not disputed, and are mainly two. 
(1) The price of corn remained on the average about 
the same during the whole period, viz.: 5s. 11d. per quarter. 
(2) The number of grains of silver in the shilling was 
reduced from 270 to 144 during the period. 
The stages by which the weight of silver in the shilling was 
reduced were as follows: 


From 1066-1300 there were 270 grains of silver in the shilling. 


9 1300-1344 ” 266 » » 
» 1344-1346 9 244 9 99 
” 1346-1 351 ” 240 ” ” 
” 1353-1412 ” 216 ” ” 
” 1412-1464 ” 180 ” ” 
” 1464-1527 ” 144 ” ” 


Now, the rough general inference hitherto drawn from these 
admitted facts has been that the process of diminution in the 
weight of the shilling followed, consciously or unconsciously, a 
rise in the value of silver, and that tempting as it must have been 
to English kings to reduce the weight of the coin as rapidly as 
possible, they were wise enough not to overdo the process so as 
to raise unduly the price of corn and other commodities. 

But Professor Rogers in former works, and in this last work 
from his pen, has denied that there is evidence for the rise in the 
value of silver, and he has maintained the following remarkable 
hypothesis to account for the facts. 

He writes (p. 194): 

“The conclusion which I arrived at, and that many years ago, was that 
payments were made by weight, and not, as now, by tale, that whatever was the 
weight of the pieces issved by the mint, a man who covenanted to receive or 
pay a pound of silver for goods, services, or dues, received (szc) 5,400 grains up 


to 1527, and 5,760 afterwards ; and that this system lasted from the earliest 
records down to the restoration of the currency under Elizabeth. On no 


ee 
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other hypothesis could the facts be interpreted, and the question before me 
was, How could the hypothesis be verified ?” 


In other words, the Professor maintains that notwithstanding 
the reduction in the weight of the coin, people went on paying 
their debts and making their purchases in pounds, shillings, and 
pence of the old goldsmiths’ weight—12 ounces of silver being 
paid for every 2os., just as if no reduction had taken place. 

He gives two, and only two, actual instances in support of this 
remarkable hypothesis. 


“In 1462, Oriel College bought 333 ounces of silver plate, some of which 
was gilt, at 2s. 93d. an ounce, a price entirely impossible by a tale payment.” 


Was the price so altogether impossible for a payment in tale? 

In 1462 there were 180 grains of silver in the shilling. There 
were therefore 499 grains of silver in 2s. 9}d. at that date ; and 
these 499 grains of silver were the purchase-money given for the 
450 grains of silver in each ounce of the plate. Where is the 
impossibility in this payment by tale ? 

On the other hand, according to the Professor’s hypothesis, 
2s. 91d. per ounce was paid in the old undiminished shilling of 270 
grains of silver. The college therefore, according to the Professor, 
paid 747 grains of silver for every ounce of 450 grains of plate. 

The other instance given is still less conclusive in favour of the 
hypothesis : 

“In 1462 gold was bought at 3os. per ounce, the ratio, according to Ruding, 
between the two metals being as 11.2 to I at the time. Such a price is 


intelligible if the estimate is taken by weight, quite inconsistent with the 
facts if it is taken by tale.” 


In 1462 each shilling contained 180 grains of silver. Thirty of 
these shillings would contain 5,400 grains of silver, which equals 12 
ounces of silver given for one ounce of gold, which is not very far 
from the ratio quoted from Ruding. 

On the other hand, on the Professor’s hypothesis, 30s. of 270 
grains each would contain 8,100 grains of silver, ze, 18 ounces of 
silver were given for 1 ounce of gold, which is a ratio departing 
very widely from that given on Ruding’s authority. 

Now I do not for one moment doubt that important payments 
were made by weight, as the Professor supposes, and not by tale. 
So far I believe he is right; but the further fact seems to me to be 
that in making money payments the weight of silver was reckoned 
in pounds, shillings, and pence of the Government standard of the day, 
that ts, of the current coin. Many years ago I pointed out in the 
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Fortnightly Review a series of cases open to examination, which 
seemed to me to prove that this was so. 

In the Memorials of London and London Life in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Centuries, p. 29, under date 1292, it is recorded that Alan 
de Corboyl, a goldsmith, acknowledged having received “34s. weight 
of silver and 114 pennyweights of gold, the pennyweight of gold 
being tenpence in value, and the value of such gold being £4 155.” 

The pennyweight of gold being equal in value, according to 
this statement, to tenpence of silver—ze, the ratio of gold to 
silver being ten to one—the 114 pennyweights of gold would be 
worth 1,140 pence of silver, and this is stated to be 7 value 
44 15s. Surely this va/ue must be stated in coin of the period. 

So at p. 49 and p. 249, there are numbers of silver articles 
mentioned, with the amount in pounds, shillings, and pence, given 
for “weight and value’, What can this phrase mean unless it is 
understood to make it clear that the weight is given not in gold- 
smiths’ weight or Troy weight, but in the sterling money weight 
of the day in which values were habitually quoted ? 

If there can be any doubt about it, the following cases at p. 350 
are conclusive : 

“Bought of I. de Chichestre forty-eight esquales and twenty-four salt- 
sellers weighing by goldsmiths ‘weight £76 5s.: adding 6s. in the pound, with 
the making, total £109 os. 9d.” 


“Bought of N. Twyford two gilded basins weighing by goldsmiths weight 
£15 5s. : amounting at 6s. in the pound, with the double weight, to £39 13s.” 


and soon. The method of turning goldsmiths’ weight into money 
value of the day seems in these cases to have been to add 6s. in the 
pound to the goldsmiths’ weight. For what can the 6s. in the 
pound be but the difference between the weight of the money of 
the day and goldsmiths’ weight ?—26s. of money of the year 1371 
—the date of the record—being equal in weight to 20s. of gold- 
smiths’ weight, z.¢, 20s. of 270 grains, or 5,400 grains. 26s. of the 
year 1371, 2¢, of 216 grains=5,613 grains, surely a very close 
result for a rough and ready calculation. 

I think, however, that the most conclusive evidence is to be 
found in Professor Rogers’ own chapter on “ The Price of Metals”, 
in vol. iv of his Hzstory of Prices. 

At p. 475 the following instances are given of purchases of raw 
silver : 


“In 1426, 1428, and 1431, the Corporation of Norwich buy silver, in order, 


on two occasions at least, to decorate the Mayor’s sword, at 2s. 8d. [per oz. ] 
” 
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Now during these years there were 180 grains of silver in the 
shilling, and therefore 480 grains in 2s. 8d. and this is the exact 
number of grains in the oz. Troy, which seems to have been some- 
times used instead of goldsmiths’ weight. That is to say, weight 
and value were equai. Whereas, if the shilling is to be taken at its 
original weight of 270 grains, as the Professor argues, the absurd 
result follows that 720 grains of coined silver were given for 480 
grains of raw silver. 

Once more, on the same page, another instance is given, which 
produces the same result : 


“Tn 1523 old silver is sold at 3s. 4d.” 


Now in 1523 the shilling contained 144 grains, and 3s. 4d. therefore 
contained 480 grains. 

Of course, it is not every instance in which this accurate accord- 
ance of “weight and value” is found. But treating the instances 
given on this page as a whole, there is, by the Professor’s own 
showing, a rise in the price of silver corresponding to the diminu- 
tion in the weight of the shilling, proving that the prices were 
quoted from time to time in shillings of the reduced weight of the 
time, and not in shillings of 270 grains. 

Cannot some of the readers of the Archeological Review 
produce other instances which would settle once for all so impor- 
tant a point for the right understanding of Economic History ? 
Professor Rogers (at p. 196 of his work) says :—“ On the truth of my 
hypothesis, entirely verified as I think it is, depends the rational 
interpretation of English prices.” In other words, the economic 
value of the immense labour involved in the production of his six 
volumes on the History of Agriculture and Prices depends upon 
the right interpretation of the figures he has given us. Economic 
students will always be deeply indebted to him for placing per- 
manently on record a continuous series of prices from 1259 to 
1702. He has shown to us beyond dispute that prices remained 
remarkably uniform during the first 250 years of this period, not- 
withstanding the steady reduction of the number of grains in the 
shilling. Surely the question whether the prices he has quoted are 
to be taken as given in shillings of 270 grains, or in the reduced 
current shillings of the times, is too important a question to be left 
an open one. 

F, SEEBOHM. 








A FRESH SCOTTISH ASHPITEL AND 
GLASS SHOE TALE. 


HROUGH an old Shetland friend, Mr. Robert Sinclair of 
Lerwick—now at Melbourne—a remarkable Scottish version 
of the Aschenputtel tale has reached me, which I have not yet seen 
printed or heard of anywhere. I owe to that friend already many 
valuable relics of the folk-lore of his own island home. In answer 
to one of my inquiries about what he knew of that tale, he wrote 
to me in July last (1888) from Australia, where he and his family 
are settled :— 
“My son George has procured for me another version of the 
Aessiepattle’, or Cinderella story, from his mother-in-law, who had 
it from her grandfather, and he in turn had it from his grand- 
mother. His mother-in-law is now an elderly woman. I am not 
aware that it was ever committed to writing in the family until 
now. Her native place is a small town not far from Glasgow, in 
Scotland. I have copied the story and now enclose it. I find 
there is considerable variation of detail from any other version I 
have heard of. One most marked is, that it was a raven or ravens 
that warned the young Prince of his mistake when carrying off the 
wrong bride. It is, no doubt, of little moment to you, but it proves 
how a story may be varied and yet bear unmistakable marks of 
identity and common origin.” 
The tale thus communicated seems to me of considerable 
moment, and I give it here word for word, as sent : 
* * * * * 


Very many years ago there lived a gentleman and a lady ina 
very beautiful part of the country. They had only one little girl, 
who was very pretty and very good, and her father and mother 
were very fond of her. When the little girl was about five years 
old, her mother died. The father was nearly broken-hearted about 
the loss of his wife, and left the little girl pretty much to herself. 
She cried a good deal, and could not understand where her mother 
had gone that she did not come to her. 

After a while her father married a widow lady who had two 
daughters, both older than the little girl They were both very 
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plain, and were jealous of the beauty of their little step-sister. 
They resolved to try and banish her to the kitchen along with the 
servants, but the mother was afraid to do that for fear of her 
husband. She at last devised a plan by which she thought in time 
to cause her step-daughter’s death. 

The little girl was very fond of the fields and flowers and sheep. 
The sheep had found a hole leading into the garden, and the 
mother told the little girl that she must stay and watch the hole 
and not let the sheep through, and that she would send her some 
dinner. When-dinner-time came, she sent her out a thimbleful of 
broth, a grain of barley, a thread of meat, and a crumb of bread. 

The little girl was not long till she had finished that, and feit 
just as hungry as if she had not had anything. She did not dare 
to go home, as she had been told to stay out till night. She began 
to cry; and as she sat crying, a little black lamb came up to her 
and wanted to know what was the matter with her. So she told it 
she had had no dinner, and was very hungry. 

The little black lamb told her not to cry, but to put her finger 
into its ear, and see what she could find. So she put her finger in, 
and got a big piece of bread, and the little lamb told her to put 
her finger in the other ear, and she did so, and got a big piece of 
cheese, and had a good dinner, and felt quite happy. 

In the evening, instead of being tired and hungry, as her step- 
mother had expected, she was quite bright and cheerful. Next 
day she was told to go out again, and her stepmother told her she 
would not send her any dinner. But the little lamb came again, 
and gave her some more bread and cheese. So the stepmother 
began to think there was more in it than she knew of; so she sent 
a man to watch next day. 

He saw the lamb feed the little girl with bread and cheese, and 
went home and told the stepmother. Then she said to her husband 
she would like to have one of the sheep killed, and he told her she 
could kill any one she wished. So she had the little black lamb 
killed. 

Next day, when the little girl was sitting crying in the field, a 
funny little old woman came up and asked her what was the 
matter; and when the little girl told her about the lamb, she told 
her not to cry, but to go gather all the bones and bring them to 
her. She gathered all the bones; but one shank-bone she could 
not find, and so she gave all the others to the little old woman. 

When Sunday came, the girl was left to cook the dinner while 
the others went to church. The stepmother only left her a 
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thimbleful of water, a grain of barley, and a crumb of bread, and 
told her she was to make a big pot of soup. The little girl did not 
know what to do, and she was sitting crying and wishing for her 
little lamb ; she was sure it would have helped her. 

Then in came the little lamb, limping, limping because a shank- 
bone was a-wanting, and told her not to cry, but to get dressed and 
go to church, and it would cook the dinner, but to be sure to leave 
before the church was out. So she went and dressed herself and 
put on a pretty pair of glass slippers she had. 

When she reached the church, service had commenced, and she 
sat near the door. It happened that there was a young Prince 
near her, and he was so struck with her beauty he thought he 
would follow her and see where she lived. But she went out before 
him, and he was too late. When she came home, she put on her 
old clothes; and her stepmother and sisters were astonished to find 
the dinner ready. 

Next Sunday she was again left at home, afd the lamb came 
again, and sent her off to church. This Sunday the Prince followed 
her; and in her haste to get away, she lost one of her slippers. 
The Prince picked it up and put it in his pocket, finding he could 
not follow her. The next day he sent out a proclamation that he 
would marry whoever could get the slipper on. In course of time 
he came to the house where the little girl lived, and one of her 
step-sisters said she could get the slipper on. So she took a 
chopper, and chopped off her toes and a piece of her heel, and put 
the slipper on. 

The Prince put her on his horse behind him to take her away 
to his castle, where he was to marry her. On the road they had to 
pass some trees. On the first tree there was a raven, which said: 


Haggit-heels and Hewed-toes! 
Behind the young Prince rides. 
But Pretty-foot and Bonnie-foot 
Behind the caldron hides. 


Then the Prince said: “What did that bird say ?” 

“ Oh,” said she, “never mind it! It is cnly talking nonsense.” 

However, on the next tree another bird—also a raven—said the 
same thing. Then the Prince got off and looked at her foot, and 
found it all blood. He then said he was sure the slipper did not 
belong to her. 


1 I believe these names, being nicknames for a person, should be written 
in capitals, as the verb which follows is in the singular. 
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So he took her back to her mother, and insisted on looking 
behind the caldron, and there he saw the little girl. She asked 
to go and change her dress and get the other slipper; and she 
came down with it on. The Prince recognised her at once, and 
took her away on his horse, behind him. 

When passing the first tree, the bird said : 


Pretty-foot and Bonnie-foot 
Behind the young Prince rides. 
But Haggit-heels and Hewed-toes 
At home with Mamma bides. 


They rode on and reached the castle, and lived happily ever 
after, and if they are not dead, they are living yet. 


II. 


The heroine of this Scottish version, it will be seen, remains 
nameless. She is simply “ the little girl”, In the German tale, “a 
little stumpy Aschenputtel” is the expression used by her own 
father, when he tries to hinder further search being made for her at 
his house by the Prince. In the Scottish version, the Little Girl 
only comes in for a sort of name, as Pretty-foot and Bonnie-foot, 
given to her by the wise raven. 

As in the German tale, she is banished at first to the kitchen. 
When at home, she hides behind the caldron—even as Aschenputtel, 
the French Cucendron, the Italian Cenerentola, the Servian 
Pepelluga, and others, sit in the ashes, in accordance with the 
meaning of their names. But otherwise the Little Girl’s trials 
mainly happen in the open air. There is a breath of fell and field 
in this, as in other Scottish versions. This trait also marks a 
Finnish Ashpitel story, in which, however, the more poetical 
Germanic kernel of the tale is mixed up with the most horrid 
Ugrian or Lappish hag element. 

The helpful animal in the above variant occurs similarly in the 
Scottish “Rashin Coatie” story, as well as in the Gaelic tale of 
“The Sharp (Horned) Grey Sheep.” In “ Rashin Coatie” it is a 
little red calf who supplies the bonnie little lassie—the ill-used 
daughter of a king, and of a queen who had died—with everything 
wanted. In both these cases there is the same miraculous revival 
of the friendly beast that has been killed. Helpful animals turn 
up in many popular tales of cultured as well as of utterly barbarous 
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nations, being in the former case, probably, a poetical survival 
from a time of animal worship. 

In the earliest story known to us, which has a certain affinity 
with that of Cinderella, namely, in the tale of Eros and Psyche, as 
given by Apuleius, we have the main contents of the widespread 
tale, including helpful insects. There is a king in the classic story, 
and there are three sisters, two of whom are jealous of the charm- 
ing Psyche. Among the trials imposed upon her by the revengeful 
Aphrodite is the task of dividing a mass of mixed grain and seed 
—wheat, barley, hyrse, poppy, peas, and lentils—so as to pick out 
each sort into a little heap by itself. “I think,” says the spiteful 
Goddess, “thou must earn thy lover for thyself by industrious 
work!” A swarm of pitying and sympathetic ants then comes to 
do the work. Have we not here the pease and the lentils ot 
Aschenputtel aided by the turtle-doves ? 

The food-yielding ears of the friendly animal we know from 
Scottish, Norse, as well as Finnish, Servian, and other European 
stories, even from a Zulu tale. In some cases the horns of a bull 
or ram are substituted for the ears. As to the Zulu tale, there is 
no saying whether it may not be rather a recent adaptation of a 
European one. 

The “ funny little old woman” of the Scottish variant commu- 
nicated to me, is apparently a vague echo of the transfigured dead 
mother of Ashpitcl. Whilst in the German, the Finnish, and 
other tales, the scene of the girl’s love adventures is laid in a king’s 
castle, the West-Scottish story before us makes the two lovers meet 
on Sundays in the church—quite in harmony with the strong 
theological bias of the people on the other side of the Tweed. In 
the Gaelic tale, collected and translated by Mr. J. F. Campbell, the 
Prince is “ wishful to see her at the sermon”. In “ Rashin Coatie” 
they “ go to the kirk”. 

Apart from this interpolated modern and Christian trait, which 
is not to be found in the German and other stories, our West- 
Scottish version has preserved very antique features, some of them 
reminding us of the Finnish tale from Russian Karelia, others of 
the Teutonic Marchen. Instead of the two white little doves of 
Aschenputtel, or the nameless bird of other stories, we this time 
meet with two ravens. The wise birds of Odin—Hugin and Munin 
(Thought and Remembrance)—readily suggest themselves to the 
mind. 

In Germany the raven has become a bird of ill-omen, through a 
Christianising degradation from its former status. It often happens 
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that some portions of an ancient religion thus fall into disesteem, 
whilst others continue as a living belief under the guise of a 
tolerated superstition which dogs the steps of the New Faith. In 
this country the raven still holds his lofty place, as of yore under 
the ruler of Asgard. Witness the hosts of these birds kept near 
English country mansions. Their croaking voice is by no means 
considered an evil sound, as it is in Germany, where on the other 
hand many forms and figures of Teutonic nature-worship yet haunt 
hill and dale, forest, field, and stream, lake and sea, even under 
their old heathen names. 

In the West-Scottish tale above given, the two ravens are 
certainly inconvenient birds for the wrong brides, but knowing, 
good, and helpful ones to the hero and the heroine of the story. In 
this way the black-feathered pair maintain the old reputation of 
wisdom the raven had in the Odinic creed. Before the use of the 
magnet, ravens, specially prepared for the occasion by a sacrificial 
rite, were sent out by Northmen from a ship, in order to ascertain 
the nearness of Jand. “ Odin’s Raven’s Charm” is the title of one 
of the profoundest Eddic songs, which in its brief, abrupt mysteri- 
ousness contains the old religious lore as in a nutshell. Remem- 
bering all this, we seem to have a special Germanic trait in the 
selection of ravens as warners to the princely bridegroom. 


Ill. 


In the tale before us, the ill-treated girl’s slippers are, very 
properly, of g/ass. In “Rashin Coatie” they are “beautiful satin 
slippers”. The very word “satin” proves that on this particular 
point the original story has suffered a modern corruption in 
Morayshire. 

Gold, glass, or crystal (as in the Catalan version) is clearly the 
material wanted for duly maintaining the tale, let alone the mythical 
meaning, the solar idea, which may underlie it. In Grimm, the 
bird on the hazel-tree which has grown from the mother’s grave, 
throws down, on the first day, a golden and silver dress, and slippers 
embroidered with silk and silver. But on the third day, Aschen- 
puttel gets the decisive slippers, which are ganz golden, wholly 
golden. When the king’s son calls at the wealthy man’s house, he 
brings with him the “golden shoe”. Thrice this expression 
“wholly golden”, or “golden”, is used in that German tale within 
a few lines, as if to get it well into the listener's mind. The 
“golden shoe” occurs a fourth time towards the end, when it is 
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said that the shoe fits Aschenputtel as if the foot were in a mould 
(wie angegossen). It is a well-known storyteller’s habit thus to lay 
stress upon an important point of a tale. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that the decisive shoe must have 
been of such material as to be absolutely proof against yielding to 
the foot. In the German tale the daughters go into their own 
chamber with the mother, to cut off their great toe, which they could 
not get into the all-golden shoe, because, forsooth, a metal shoe 
cannot by any means be made to yield. Now suppose the slipper 
had been of fur, or some other soft stuff, instead of solid gold, glass, 
or crystal, would the story have been possible at all ? 

Are we to imagine that it would have been a feat beyond the 
cleverness of two women, secreted in a chamber, to widen a fur or 
satin shoe, so as to push the foot in, even if it had to be done with a 
great deal of temporary pain? A fur or satin shoe might burst if 
the foot were forced into it. Or it might be filled with a cramped 
or pained foot. Or some trick might be resorted to, by women 
clever with the needle, to widen the slipper, and so deceive the 
king’s son. 

But the story stood in need of an impenetrable material, in 
order to be likely at all, even on fanciful A/archen lines. Women, it 
must not be forgotten, are mainly the transmitters of these tales. 
A woman’s mind would not easily miss such a point. Hence, even 
on that simple ground, it is clear that gold, glass, or crystal, must 
have been in the original tale. 

Glass and gold—as I have also pointed out before—are, after 
all, not so different, etymologically speaking. Golden-coloured 
amber, as is recorded by Roman writers, was called g/ess(um) by 
our forefathers ; and from that same root the word “glass” is 
derived. The glistening, glittering, glimmering, glaring, glinting 
quality is embodied in many g/ words. So the glass slippper of 
Aschenputtel may well be a survival from a time when “gless” 
still in some degree retained the meaning of a more valuable 
material—whether amber, which so struck the fancy of the Greeks, 
that Homer! compares it to the rays of the sun; or gold itself. 
Gless means that which g/ezsst or glistens. To this day we say, 
in German, das gleissende Gold. Now, amber was at one time 
valued as highly as gold, or even more so. 

Speaking from the most distinct personal remembrance, I can 
aver that the decisive shoe in this, to me, often-told story—which 
sticks with wonderful freshness in my memory, after so many 


' Odyssey, xviii, 296. 
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changes of things—was always a g/ass shoe: not a silk and silver— 
embroidered one ; not a fur-trimmed one; nor even a golden one, 
as in Grimm; though the tale, as told in my childhood, was, otherwise, 
almost word for word, the same asthatin Grimm. Of g/ass the shoe 
was in the tale as I heard it from peasant girls, who mostly in those 
days could not even read and write. 

Glass, or gold, is certainly an important feature in this tale. 
Even in Perrault’s pitifully modernised and finnikin version, 
with its early rococo “Moralité” tacked to it, the old tradition 
is still preserved in this particular point: the slippers are of glass 
—verre; not vair,fur. If there has been a corruption in some 
other tales, it must have been not from vair to verre, but just 
the other way—in consequence of a would-be rationalising change, 
which yet, on closer inspection, proves irrational. 

Shoes of glass, or gold, I look upon as a characteristic of antiquity 
in an Ashpitel story. The Scottish tale sent by Mr. Sinclair shows 
noteworthy traces of antiquity in the wonderful food-yielding ears 
of the little lamb, as well as in its magical revival. Quite in 
accordance with that strongly primitive character which almost 
leads up to animal-worship, the tale communicated to me keeps 
to what is, no doubt, the earliest notion about the foot-gear. It 
does not speak of satin, or fur, but of glass slippers. Maybe they 
once were gless ones—amber or gold. 

{n a number of Northern versions, Scandinavian, Finnish, 
Scottish (in Anglian speech), and Gaelic, gold or glass is the 
material—even as in the German tale. In a Swedish version, in 
which the warning against the false bride’s feet is almost in the 
same words as in Anglian Scottish, we hear of golden shoes. 
Whilst in the Scottish tales we have “Nippit-Fit and Clippit- 
Fit”, or “ Haggit-Heels and Hewed-Toes”, as the mocking name of 
the false bride; it is “hacked heels and clipped toes (huggen hal och 
klippen ta) in Swedish ; and then it is said “that in the oven is she 
whom the golden shoe fits.” 

In Campbell’s Zales of the West Highlands’ the Prince gives a 
pair of golden shoes to the first queen’s daughter. Very much as 
in the German tale (Rucke di guck, Blut ist tm Schuck ; der Schuck 
ist zuklein; die rechte Braut sitet noch daheim), the bird in the Gaelic 
Highland story sings :-—-“ The blood is in the shoe, and the pretty— 
foot is in the nook at the back of the fire.” In the end, the golden 
shoe (brog dir) is found on one of the feet of the right bride. 

The translator, Mr. Campbell, who has in so many other 


1 No. 43, “The Sharp (Horned) Sheep.” 
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instances ably shown how Highland tales and songs preserve, 
under Keltic garb, the poetry, the superstitions, the history, and 
the race-features of the early Scandinavian conquerors, says in 
this instance also that the first part of the story, with “the sheep 
that came alive again and was lame, is like Norse mythology 
(Story of Thor and the Goats he killed),” and that “ the second part 
is closer to the Norse versions of Cinderella than to the English 
story.” 

Perhaps the description, in the West Highland tale given by Mr. 
Campbell, of the henwife’s daughter—who is to be foisted upon the 
young Prince, in the place of the first queen’s daughter—as a 
“bald dlackskinned girl” is a further proof of an original Teutonic 
story underlying the Gaelic one. In the Eddic “ Lay of Rigr” the 
three classes are bodily described : the thralls, the karls (freemen), 
and the jarls (noblemen). The black skin is noted with other un- 
favourable traits, as one of the marks of the thralls (A07fi svartan, 
hétu thrael). This slave class was composed of the aborigines of 
Lapp and Finn blood, who had been conquered by the fair-haired, 
clear-eyed, white or rosy-skinned Teutons, who came into Scan- 
dinavia under their Asic leader Odin. <A wealth of long hair is 
always attributed to the German races by classic writers. It 
seems, therefore, as if the henwife’s “bald black-skinned girl”, in 
the Gaelic tale, were meant to indicate the offspring from a second 
wife of non-Teutonic blood. 

But we must return to the golden shoes. 

In the Finnish tale of “The Wonderful Birch”,! in which the 
hag plays so large and cruelly weird a part, we have again golden 
shoes. As in the German tale, the King’s son gets possession of the 
girl’s foot-gear by having tar put on the threshold. Gustav Meyer, 
in the Introduction to the book, lays stress on the close connection 
of the Finnish tale-treasure with the neighbouring Germanic and 
Slavonian folk-poetry. There is one passage in “The Wonderful 
Birch” apparently full of meaning. In accordance with the German 
tale, the ill-treated Finnish Ashpitel receives from the wonder- 
working tree (which is the transfigured mother herself) splendid 
garments, but also—and here we come upon a new point—a magic 
horse on whom she can ride with the swiftness of an arrow over 
the walls of the King’s castle. This horse’s hair is “partly golden, 
partly silvern, partly even more precious.” 

What material could the latter expression mean? And what 
does Ashpitel’s magic horse himself signify ? 

1 Finnische Marchen. Von Emmy Schreck. (No. 9.) 
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We know, as before mentioned, that in grey antiquity amber 
was often prized even more than gold and silver. In the case 
of Freyrs and Freya’s golden-bristled boars (Gullinbursti and 
Hildiswin), on which these deities ride, gold represents the sun. 
Even now, the luminous orb is continually called, in German, “the 
golden sun”—so much so among the masses that these words, and 
their pictorial representation, are from olden times a favourite sign 
of German inns. Now, can it be that in the Finnish tale there is 
a hint as to the varied aspect of the sun’s rays, in the threefold 
luminous hair of Ashpitel’s fleet horse—the morning, midday, 
and evening sun being perhaps meant? __Is that horse perchance 
the Sun, seeing that the wonderful steed, with its shining hair of 
three resplendent hues, goes with the swiftness of an arrow over 
the King’s castle? 

I am loth to bind myself strictly to any Sun and Dawn theory 
in the interpretation of the Ashpitel tale. Still, this remarkable 
horse may, like the ravens in the West-Scottish tale, possibly be a 
mythological survival from very olden times. At all events, the 
allusion to a material even more precious than gold and silver is 
a curious point ; for the Finnish tale comes from the region of the 
ancient amber trade—from the close neighbourhood of the Baltic. 


IV. 


Here I must ask the reader to go with me into a disquisition 
on amber, calculated to shed light on the glass or golden shoes of 
the hidden Beauty when she rises, in golden and silver raiment, 
from the dark ashy-grey abode which had concealed her splendour. 

It has been already hinted at in the foregoing remarks, that the 
glass or golden shoes may have been at first g/ess ones—of golden- 
coloured amber. The “crystal” in the Catalan Cinderella story is, 
of course, only another word for glass. A shining, glittering, hard 
material is thus always mentioned in the genuine tale. Catalonia 
has her name from the Goths and Alans (Gothalania = Catalonia), 
as Andalusia has hers from the Vandals. If ever it could be 
shown—though we can scarcely hope for such a find being made! 


1 Yet, by a remarkable find in Spanish archives, the identity of Freia (or 
Friga) with Holda, which had long been suspected, but which could not be 
proved, was at last evidenced from a Latin text referring to the ancient 
creed of the Goths, in which the great Goddess is spoken of as “ Friga- 
Holda.” 
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—that the Catalonian tale is of so old a date as to reach back to 
Gothic times, the crystal also might be interpreted as a presum- 
able substitute for g/ess: that is, amber or even gold, glistening in 
sunny radiancy. 

The fact is, amber, gold, and the sun are, as will presently be 
proved, interchangeable terms in ancient mythology. They are in- 
terchangeable in Greek as well as in Teutonic myths ; the Greek 
idea having probably, in this case of an eminently Northern product, 
been engrafted upon an original Teutonic one. 

This strange convertibility of terms is seen already, to some 
extent, in the passage from the Odyssey before quoted. A golden 
breast-ornament is mentioned there, “set with amber, comparable 
to the radiant sun.” It is probably more than a simple poetical 
comparison ; a mythical notion being, no doubt, hidden in it. 
Amber was held to be of solar origin, in a transmuted terrestrial 
form. This clearly appears from the story of Phacthon. The fate ; 
of that rash charioteer is wept by his three sisters, the Heliades, or . 
daughters of the Sun, each of whom moreover bears a sun-name F 
(Aigle, Lampetie, and Phacthusa); and so long do they indulge in : 
wails until at last they are changed into trees, when, as they con- : 
tinue their laments, the tears running from their tree-forms are 
hardened in the water into electron or amber. 

Looked at from the point of view of natural science, we have 4 
in this myth a very ancient and perfectly correct rendering of the 
outcome of amber from the resin of trees, afterwards found in the 
sea as a hardened material. The story of Phaéthon himself might ; 
be explained as that of an earth revolution, in the course of which 
vegetation was consumed, when amber ‘was the result. Nature 
myths, generally, contain a great deal of early scientific specula- 
tion. 

At the same time we have, in this story of Phaéthon, amber in 
closest connection with the sun; the Heliades producing it as a 
liquid in their arboreal state, and the shining quality of the 
precious material being thus explained from a solar source. 
Nikias, whom Plinius (Vat. H/ist., xxxvii, 11) quotes, would have 
it even in a more direct way that “amber is a liquid generated by 
the rays of the sun” ; and he adds that “it is carried off from the 
earth by the tides of the ocean, and thrown upon the shores of the 
Germans.” 

The Greek myth localises the Heliades, in their amber-en- 
gendering tree-shape, at the Eridanus. That has been held some- 
times to mean the ancient name for the Po. But Plinius already 
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combats this assumption, together with other “vain statements of 
the Greeks”, on account of the non-existence of amber at that 
river. He further says that there are no islands called Elektrides 
in the Adriatic, as was alleged by the Greeks, but that “ amber is 
doubtless a product of the islands of the Northern Ocean, and 
called g/ess(um) by the Germans,” and that it was originally the 
gum or resin of a pine-tree. Plinius also mentions that Pytheas 
of Massilia—who had visited the German Ocean and the Baltic 
in the fourth century before our era—speaks of the amber trade of 
the Gutons (Goths) with the Teutons. 

Now, it has long been suspected that, instead of the Eridanus, 
the river Radanus—a confluent of the Vistula near the Baltic, 
where amber so plentifully came from—was originally in the tale 
about the weeping daughters of the sun. The sound of “ Radanus” 
and “Eridanus” is similar enough to bring about a confusion. 
The Greeks, moreover, were great adapters, by set purpose, of 
foreign myths and words to their own use and tongue. Con- 
sidering all this, we are thus led up to the likelihood of a northern 
source of the Heliades’ tale. 

The sun, it need scarcely be said, was also a deity in the eyes 
of the Goths and Teutons at Pytheas’ time. The “ barbarians”— 
the eminent Greek traveller wrote in a fragmentary passage that 
has come down to us—“ were in the habit of pointing out to us 
the sleeping-place of the sun.” Among the Teutons of Pytheas’ 
time, therefore, the Sun could actually have had daughters. In 
oldest German the sun is of male gender, different from what 
it is in our present language. As late as in Hans Sachs, it is once 
still called “der Sunn”. However, whether male or female, a Teu- 
tonic sun could have daughters as well as a Greek one. Even the 
most transitory phenomena of the heavens are sometimes looked 
upon, by early races, in anthropomorphic manner. In an old 
Shetland rhyme still current, the rainbow has a“ fader”, a “ mider”, 
and a sister who is “ brought ta bed o’ a gentleman’s son.”! In the 
Edda, “the Sun has born a daughter, not less beautiful than she 
herself is.”2 There the Sun is of the female sex. 

What prevents us, then, from assuming that the Greeks, who 
confessedly worked a mass of Thrakian and other foreign myths 
into their own religion, also took over a northern legend concerning 
amber, together with that substance itself? 


1 “Discovery of Odinic Songs in Shetland,” by Karl Blind. (ineteenth 
Century ; June, 1879.) 
* Gylfaginning. 
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7. 


This northern origin of the Heliades’ tale appears to me all 
the more likely, because there are Skythian and Teutonic names 
for amber, preserved by the Romans, which easily fit in with the 
Heliades’ myth, or with the general idea of a solar connection of 
amber. The words in question are sacr(ium), and svaditern- 
(icum). 

The Germanic kinship of the Skyths clearly appears from a 
careful comparison of classic writers. It has been upheld by not a 
few learned men; and it is most ably made out again, with 
linguistic and other evidence, by Johannes Fressl in his recent 
remarkable work, The Skytho-Sakians: the Forebears of the Ger- 
mans. He very skilfully explains the Skythian word sacr (amber) © 
as tear (Gothic : zagr ; Old High German: zahar ;, modern German: 
Zihre). 1 may add: daxpupa, lacrima. The author refers, in this 
connection, to the mythic production of amber from solar tears. 
Does not this remind us of the tears of the Greek sun-daughters ? 
I think the word saca/—used in Egypt, according to Plinius, for 
amber—may possibly be but another form of sacr, Skythian and 
kindred fair-haired Indo-Germanic tribes having played, as we now 
well know, an important part in ancient Egyptian history. They 
may have brought amber there, as well as the word for it. 

Another Teutonic, or Skythian, word for amber, besides g/ess 
and sacr, is svalitern(icum). Mr. Johannes Fressl ingeniously 
endeavours to explain it as that which has szwo//en out, or exuded, 
from a free (Gothic: triu; Old Saxon: trio, treo; Old High Ger- 
man: tar, ¢er, tra). If this hypothesis were correct, sva/itern would 
indicate, in Skytho-Germanic speech, the resinous origin of amber. 

I suspect, however—as I have more fully stated in a German 
essay some years ago—that sva/itern is a name in connection with 
that Cooling Shield, or screen, called Sva/in, which in the Edda is 
said to stand before the sun, so as to prevent the earth from being 
burnt up by his fierce rays: 


Svalin the shield is hight which stands before the sun, 
The shining God. 

Mountain and sea would, I ween, be burnt, 

Fell it from its place. 


In German, Scandinavian, and English, the root of the word 
“Svalin” signifies, in three gradations of meaning, that which is 
burning without an open flame ; that which is heat-covering, heat- 
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subduing ; lastly,even simply: cool. (Comp. German: schwelen: to 
slowly burn under cover without a flame; Danish: szva/e, coolness ; 
English : szva/e, shade.) In point of fact, curiously enough, amber 
was used for heat-subduing purposes. Roman ladies were in the 
habit of holding amber balls in their hands for the purpose of 
cooling themselves in summer. This fact must have been known 
to the northern nations who sold the golden-glittering material to 
the Phoenikians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

The syllable “tern”, again, might easily be explained from the 
Gothic ¢arnjan, to cover ; Middle High German: farnen or ternen ; 
to which correspond kindred forms in Anglo-Saxon. In the 
tarnhit or Tarnkappe (magic hiding hood) the word is still pre- 
served. “ Svalitern” would consequently mean the Flame-Coverer, 
or the heat-subduing, the cooling material.! 

In Norse mythology, the shield Svalin, being of course trans- 
lucent, served as a kind of glass screen against the sun, like those 
now in use for keeping off the scorching glow of a fireplace. Is 
it going too far to assume that the northern nations would imagine 
the shield to be of g/ess, that heat-covering, cooling substance 
which lets the rays of the sun through, and which in the Heliades’ 
tale, whose Northern origin is likely enough, was even believed to 
be of solar formation ? 

Indeed, the screen Svalin, under whose cover the sun burns, 
is sometimes itself said, in the Norse creed, to be ¢ke sun. We 
can only understand that by supposing Sva/in to have been 
made of svalitern, that is, of amber, whose sunny radiancy and 
whose solar connection are so much dwelt upon by ancient writers, 
who manifestly must have had their traditional amber-lore from 
the country where amber came from. Truly, no great stretch of 


1 An attempt has been made, thirty years ago, in W. Bessell’s “ Pytheas of 
Massilia”’, to explain ‘‘svaliternicum” as lignite, because, as Plinius writes, 
Pytheas had stated that the Baltic Goths used amber as fuel, and sold it to the 
Teutons for the same purpose. Amber could, of course, not be so used. This 
is, however, clearly an instance of a misunderstanding, by Plinius, of some 
details of Pytheas’ lost work. Lignite, no doubt, burns without an open flame, 
and it must have been some material like that—not amber—which was used as 
fuel by the Goths and Teutons. Evidently two different statements of Pytheas 
had got mixed up in course of time. However, in the passage where Plinius 
speaks of svaliternicum, he quite correctly says that there are two kinds of 
amber, one of a white and wax-like colour, the other of a yellowish-red 
(fulvum), which latter is called “ svaliternicum”. These colours exactly fit in 
with the report of Mr. Otto Helm, the Danzich chymist, in his disquisition on 
“The Mykenéan Amber’, which is proved to be of Baltic origin. (See 
Dr. Schliemann’s 7iryas ; London: Murray, 1886.) 
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imagination is required to think that early Teutons, who anthropo- 
morphised the sun, may have looked upon the rounded and 
radiant amber-balls that floated in their seas, as tears from divine 
solar forms, perhaps shed at a time when, the shield Svalin being 
removed, there was such a terrestrial catastrophe as is indicated 
in the Eddic “ Song of Grimnir” (v. 38). 

I have gone into this disquisition to show that g/ess (amber), 
hence glass and crystal, gold, and the sun, are mythically well-nigh 
identical. The glass, crystal, or golden shoes of the Beauty who 
rises from ashy darkness into golden and silvern splendour, seem 
to me therefore a very important feature of the Cinderella story, 
even though this decisive trait should have been lost in some 
versions of the tale—as often happens. In the Finnish tale, which 
on that particular point has preserved the purer tradition, the 
radiant and golden-shoed Beauty rides on the horse whose mane is 
partly golden, partly silvern, partly “even more precious”, right over 
the castle walls, as if she and her steed were the bright orb of 
heaven itself. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, would it be too 
great a wonder if Aschenputtel’s slippers had originally been of 
giess, of golden-hued amber? If so, we could easily understand 
the differentiation of her shoes into glass, crystal, or golden ones, 
as well as suspect that, after all, the image of the Sun is mixed up 
with the tale that has for ages charmed so many youthful hearts. 


KARL BLIND. 
































ROBBERIES FROM FAIRYLAND. 


ELIDORUS: THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 


HE earliest writer who alludes to the Welsh fairy traditions is 
Giraldus Cambrensis. His most famous story, the scene of 
which is laid near Swansea, concerns one Elidorus, a priest. ‘This 
good man in his youth ran away from the discipline and frequent 
stripes of his preceptor, and hid himself under the hollow bank of 
a river. There he remained fasting for two days; and then two 
men of pigmy stature appeared, and invited him to come with 
them, and they would lead him into a country full of delights and 
sports. A more powerful temptation could not have been offered 
to a runaway schoolboy of twelve years old ; and the invitation was 
speedily accepted. He accompanied his guides into a subterranean 
land, where he found a people of small stature but pure morals. 
He was brought into the presence of the king, and by him handed 
over to his son, who was then a boy. In that land he dwelt for 
some time ; but he often used to return by various paths to the 
upper day, and on one of these occasions he made himself known to 
his mother, declaring to her the nature, manners, and state of the 
pigmy folk. She desired him to bring her a present of gold, which 
was plentiful in that region; and he accordingly stole a golden 
ball while at play with the king’s son, and ran off with it to his 
mother, hotly pursued. Reaching home, his foot stumbled on the 
threshold, and, dropping the ball, he fell into the room where his 
mother was sitting. The two pigmies who had followed him at 
once seized the ball and made off with it, not without expressing 
their contempt for the thief who had returned their kindness with 
such ingratitude; and Elidorus, though he sought it carefully with 
penitence and shame, could never again find the way into the 
underground realm.! 
Narratives of the theft of valuables from supernatural beings 
are found all the world over. In this way, for example, in the 
mythology of more than one nation mankind obtained the blessing 


1 I cite Giraldus Cambrensis from the convenient edition of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare’s translation, edited by Thornas Wright, F.S.A. (London, Geo. Bell 
and Sons, 1887), p. 390. 
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of fire. It is not my purpose now to roam this wide field: I 
propose to confine my inquiries to the tales generally resembling 
this one of Elidorus current among Celts and Teutons. Such tales are 
very common ; and the lesson they usually teach is that honesty 
is the best policy—at all events, in regard to beings whose power is 
not bounded by the ordinary human limitations. Beginning with 
South Wales, we find one of these tales told by the Rev. Edward 
Davies, a clergyman in Gloucestershire at the beginning of this 
century, who was the author of two curious works on Welsh 
antiquities, stuffed with useless, because misdirected, learning. 
The tale in question relates to a small lake “in the mountains of 
Brecknock”, concerning which we are informed that every May- 
day a certain door in a rock near the lake was found open. He 
who was bold enough to enter was led by a secret passage to a 
small island, otherwise invisible, in the middle of the lake. This 
was a fairy island, a garden of enchanting beauty, inhabited by 
the Tylwyth Teg, and stored with fruits and flowers. The inhabi- 
tants treated their visitors with lavish hospitality, but permitted 
nothing to be carried away. One day this prohibition was violated 
by a visitor, who put into his pocket a flower with which he had 
been presented. The Fairy Family showed no outward resentment. 
Their guests were dismissed with the accustomed courtesy ; but 
the moment he who had broken their behest “touched unhallowed 
ground” the flower disappeared, and he lost his senses. Nor has 
the mysterious door ever been found again.! 

In both these cases the thief is unsuccessful, and the punishment 
of his crime is the loss of fairy intercourse ; perhaps the mildest 
form which punishment could take. But sometimes the chevalier 
d@industrie is lucky enough to secure his spoils. It is related that 
certain white ghosts were in the habit of playing by night at skittles 
on a level grass plot on the Liiningsberg, near Aerzen, in North 
Germany. A journeyman weaver, who was in love with a miller’s 
daughter, but lacked the means to marry her, thought there could 
be no harm in robbing the ghosts of one of the golden balls with 


1 Davies, Mythology and Rites of the British Druids, p.155. Mr. Wirt 
Sikes quotes this story without acknowledgment, stating that the legend, 
“ varying but little in phraseology, is current in the neighbourhood of a dozen 
different mountain lakes.” As if he had collected it himself! (British Goblins, 
p- 45.) Compare an Eskimo story of a girl who, having acquired angakok 
power, visited the zzgnersuzt, or underground folk, “ and received presents from 
them ; but while carrying them homewards the gifts were wafted out of her 
hands and flew back to their first owners.” (Rink, Zales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, p. 460.) 
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which they used to play. He accordingly concealed himself one 
evening ; and when the harmless spectres came out he seized one of 
their balls, and scampered away with it, followed by the angry 
owners. A stream crossed his path, and, missing the plank-bridge 
which spanned it, he sprang into the water. This saved him, for 
the spirits had no power there; and a merry wedding was the 
speedy sequel of his adventure.' In like manner a fairy, who, in a 
Breton saga, was incautious enough to winnow gold in broad day- 
light in a field where a man was pruning beeches, excited the 
latter’s attention by this singular proceeding ; and the man pos- 
sessed himself of the treasure by simply flinging into it a hallowed 
rosary.2, A Cornish fisherman, one night going home, found a crowd 
of “little people” on the beach. They were sitting in a semicircle 
holding their hats towards one of their number, who was pitching 
gold pieces froma heap into them. The fisherman contrived to 
introduce his hat among them without being noticed, and having 
got a share of the money, made off with it. He was followed by the 
piskies, but had a good start, and managed to reach home and shut 
the door upon them. Yet so narrow was his escape that he left the 
tails of his sea-coat in their hands.® 

Vengeance, however, is sometimes swift and sure upon these 
robberies. It is believed in Germany that the king of the snakes is 
wont to come out to sun himself at noon; and that he then lays 
aside his crown, a prize for any one who can seize it. A horseman, 
coming at the opportune moment, did so once; but the serpent 
king called forth his subjects and pursued him. By the help of his 
good steed he succeeded in arriving at home ; and, thankful to have 
escaped the danger, he patted the beast’s neck as he jumped down, 
saying: “Faithfully hast thou helped me!” At that instant a 
snake, which had hidden herself unnoticed in the horse’s tail, bit the 
man ; and little joy had he of his crime.* 

Other tales represent the thief as compelled to restore the stolen 
goods. Thus a man who found the Trolls on the Danish isle of 
Fuur carrying their treasures out into the air, shot thrice over them, 
and thereby forced the owners to quit them. He caught up the 
gold and silver and rode off with it, followed by the chief Troll. 
But after he got into the house and shut the doors there was such 


1 Thorpe, Northern Mythology, vol. iii, p. 120, apparently quoting Harry’s 
Sagen, Mirchen und Legenden Niedersachsens. 
2 Sébillot, Zvaditions et Superstitions de la Haute-Bretagne, vol. i, p. 115. 
3 Choice Notes, Folklore, p. 76. 
4 Niederhoffer, Mecklenburg’s Volkssagen, vol. iv, p. 130. 
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a storming and hissing outside, that the whole house seemed ablaze. 
Terrified, he flung the bag wherein he had secured the treasures out 
into the night. The storm ceased, and he heard a voice crying : 
“Thou hast still enough.” In the morning he found a heavy silver 
cup, which had fallen behind a chest of drawers. Again, a farm 
servant of South Kongerslev, in Denmark, who went at his master’s 
instance, on Christmas Eve, to see what the Trolls in a neighbouring 
hill were doing, was offered drink from agolden cup. He took the 
cup, and casting out its contents, spurred his horse from the spot, 
hotly pursued. On the way back he passed the dwelling of a band 
of Trolls at enmity with those from whom he had stolen the cup. 
Counselied by them, he took to the ploughed field, where his 
pursuers were unable to follow him, and so escaped. The farmer 
kept the goblet until the following Christmas Eve, when his wife 
imprudently helped a tattered beggar to beer in it. It is not 
wonderful that both the cup and the beggar vanished ; but we are 
to understand that the beggar was a Troll. Perhaps he was.' In 
Thyholm, a district of Denmark, there is a range of lofty mounds 
formerly inhabited by Trolls. Some peasants who were once 
passing by these mounds prayed the Trolls to give them some beer. 
In a moment a little creature came out and presented a large silver 
can to one of the men, who had no sooner grasped it than he set 
spurs to his horse, with the intention of keeping it. But the little 
man of the mound was too quick for him, for he speedily caught 
him and compelled him to return the can. 

Yet ungrateful mortals are sometimes punished, even when 
they are lucky enough to secure their prize. Thus it is told of a 
man of Zahren, in Mecklenburg, who was seized with thirst on his 
way home from Penzlin, that he heard music in a barrow known 
to be the haunt of the underground folk. People were then on 
familiar terms with the latter; and the man cried out and asked 
for a drink. Nor did he ask in vain; for his appeal was at once 
answered by the appearance of a little fellow with a flask of 
delicious drink. After slaking his thirst the man took the oppor- 
tunity to make off with the flask; but he was pursued by the 
whole troop of elves, only one of whom, and he had only one leg, 
succeeded in keeping up with him. The thief, however, managed 
to get over a cross-road where One-leg could not follow him ; and 
the latter then, making a virtue of necessity, cried out: “Thou 
mayst keep the flask, and henceforth always drink thereout, for it 

! Thorpe, of. cét., vol. ii, pp. 148, 146, quoting Thiele, Danmarks 
Folkesagn. 2 Ibid. p. 121. 
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will never be empty ; but beware of looking into it.” For some 
years the elf’s injunction was observed ; but one day, in a fit of 
curiosity, the peasant looked into the bottom of the flask, and 
there sat a horrid toad! The toad disappeared, and so did the 
liquor ; and the man in a short time fell miserably sick. In a 
Norse tale, a man whose bride is about to be carried off by 
Huldre-folk, rescues her by shooting over her head a pistol loaded 
with a silver bullet. This has the effect of dissolving the witchery ; 
and he is forthwith enabled to seize her and gallop off, not un- 
pursued. One of the Trolls, to retard his flight, held out to him a 
well-filled golden horn. He took the horn, but cast the liquor 
away, and rode away with both horn and girl. The Trolls, when they 
found themselves unable to catch him, cried after him in their 
exasperation : “The red cock shall crow over thy dwelling!” And 
behold! his house stood in a blaze.? Similarly, a Swedish tradition 
relates that one of the serving-men of the lady of Liungby, in 
Scania, one night of Christmas in the year 1490, rode out to 
inquire the cause of the noise at the Magle stone. He found the 
Trolls dancing and making merry. A fair Troll-woman stepped forth 
and offered him a drinking-horn and a pipe, praying he would 
drink the Troll-king’s health and blow in the pipe. He snatched 
the horn and pipe from her, and spurring back to the mansion, 
delivered them into his lady’s hands. The Trolls followed and 
begged to have their treasures back, promising prosperity to the 
lady’s race if she would restore them. She kept them, however ; 
and they are said to be still preserved at Liungby as memorials of 
the adventure. But the serving-man who took them died three 
days after, and the horse on the second day; the mansion has 
been twice burnt, and the family never prospered after.’ 

Somewhat more courteous was a Danish boy whom an EIf- 
maiden met and offered drink from a costly drinking-horn one 
evening as he rode homeward late from Ristrup to Siellevskov. He 
received the horn, but fearing to drink its contents, poured them out 
behind him, so that, as in several of these stories, they fell on the 
horse’s back, and singed the hair off. The horn he held fast, and 
the horse probably needed no second hint to start at the top of its 
speed. The Elf-damsel gave chase until horse and man reached a 
running water, across which she could not followthem. Seeing her- 


1 Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen und Gebriuche aus Meklenburg, vol. i, p. 83. 
See also p. 41. 

* Thorpe, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 6, quoting Faye’s Norske Folke-sagn. 
3 Ibid., p. 89, quoting Afzelius, Svenske Folkets Sago-Hifder. 
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self outwitted, she implored the youth to give her back the horn, 
promising him in reward the strength of twelve men. On this 
assurance he returned the horn to her, and got what she had 
promised him. But the exchange was not very profitable, for with the 
strength of twelve men he had unfortunately acquired the appetite 
of twelve! Here it may well be thought that the supernatural gift 
only took its appropriate abatement. 

There are also legends in which a hat conferring invisibility, or 
a glove, figures ; but the stolen article is usually, as in most of the 
instances cited above, a cup or adrinking-horn. Many such articles 
are still preserved in various parts of northern Europe. Of these 
the most celebrated are the Luck of Edenhall and the Oldenburg 
horn. But before discussing these I must refer to some other 
stories, the material evidence of which is no longer extant. Gervase 
of Tilbury relates that in a forest of Gloucestershire there is a glade 
in the midst whereof stands a hillock rising to the height of a man. 
Knights and hunters were wont, when fatigued with heat and thirst,to 
ascend the hillock in question to obtain relief. This had to be done 
singly and alone. The adventurous man then would say: “1 
thirst,” when a cupbearer would appear and present him with a 
large drinking-horn adorned with gold and gems, as, says the writer, 
was the custom among the most ancient English, and containing 
liquor of some unknown but most delicious flavour. When he 
had drunk this, all heat and weariness fled from his body, and the 
cupbearer presented him with a towel to wipe his mouth withal ; 
and then having perforined his office he disappeared, waiting 
neither for recompense nor inquiry. One day an ill-conditioned 
knight of the city of Gloucester, having gotten the horn into his 
hands, contrary to custom and good manners kept it. But the 
Earl of Gloucester, having heard of it, condemned the robber to 
death, and gave the horn to King Henry I, lest he should be thought 
to have approved of such wickedness if he had added the rapine 
of another to the store of his own private property.2 Gervase of 
Tilbury wrote near the beginning of the thirteenth century. His 
contemporary, William of Newbury, relates a similar story, but lays 
its scene in Yorkshire. He says that a peasant coming home late 
at night, not very sober, and passing by a barrow, heard the noise 
of singing and feasting. Seeing a door open in the side of the 
barrow, he looked in, and beheld a great banquet. One of the 


1 Thorpe, of. cét., vol. ii, p. 142, quoting Thiele. Sze also Keightley, Fatry 
Mythology (Bohn), p. 88. 
2 Keightley, Fairy Mythology (Bohn), p. 284, quoting the Ota Jmperialia. 
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attendants offered him a cup, which he took, but would not drink. 
Instead of doing so he poured out the contents, and kept the vessel. 
The fleetness of his beast enabled him to distance all pursuit, and he 
escaped. We are told that the cup, described as of unknown 
material, of unusual colour and of extraordinary form was presented 
to Henry I, who gave it te his brother-in-law, David, King of the 
Scots. After having been kept for several years in the Scottish 
treasury it was given by William the Lion to King Henry II, who 
wished to see it.' 

A Cornish tale relates that a farmer’s boy of Portallow was one 
night sent to a neighbouring village for some household necessaries. 
On the way he fell in with some piskies, and by repeating the 
formula he heard them use, transported himself with them, first to 
Portallow Green, then to Seaton Beach, and finally to “the King 
of France’s cellar”, where he joined his mysterious companions in 
tasting that monarch’s wines. They then passed through magnifi- 
cent rooms, where the tables were laden for a feast. By way of 
taking some memorial of his travels he pocketed one of the rich 
silver goblets which stood on one of the tables. After a very short 
stay the word was passed to return, and presently he found himself 
again at home. The good wife complimented him on his despatch. 
“You'd say so, if you only know’d where I’ve been,” he replied ; 
“Tve been wi’ the piskies to Seaton Reach, and I’ve been to the 
King o’ France’s house, and all in five minutes.” The farmer stared 
and said the boy was mazed. “I thought you’d say I was mazed, 
so I brort away this mug to show vor et,” he answered, producing 
the goblet. With such undeniable evidence his story could not be 
any longer doubted. Stealing from a natural enemy like the King 
of France was probably rather meritorious than otherwise ; and 
the goblet remained in the boy’s family for generations, though 
unfortunately it is no longer forthcoming for the satisfaction of 
those who may still be sceptical.” 

This story differs from the others I have detailed, in narrating 
a raid by supernatural beings on the dwelling of a human poten- 
tate—a raid in which a human creature joined and brought away 
a substantial trophy. It would be tiresome to narrate the particulars 
of many more tales in the orthodox form, so I turn at once to the 
Oldenburg Horn. This famous vessel is still exhibited at the 
palace of Rosenborg at Copenhagen. It is of silver gilt, and orna- 
mented in paste with enamel. It bears coats of arms and inscrip- 


1 Keightley, Fairy Mythology (Bohn), p. 283, quoting the Chronica Rerum 
Anglicarum, lib. i, c. 28. 2 Choice Notes, p. 73. 
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tions, showing that it was made for King Christian I of Denmark 
in honour of the Three Kings of Colcgne, and cannot therefore be 
older than the middle of the fifteenth century. The legend 
attached to it claims for it a much greater antiquity. The legend 
itself was narrated in Hamelmann’s Oldenburger Chronik at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and is even yet current in the mouths 
of the Oldenburg folk. Hamelmann dates it in the year 990, when 
the then Count of Oldenburg was hunting in the ferest of Berne- 
feuer. He had followed a roe from that forest to the Osenberg, and 
had distanced all his attendants. It was the twentieth of July, the 
weather was hot and the count thirsty. He cried cut for a draught 
of water, and had scarcely uttered the words, when the hill opened 
and a beautiful damsel appeared and offered him drink in this horn. 
Not liking the look of the beverage, he declined to drink. Where- 
upon she pressed him to do so, assuring him that it would go 
well with him and his thenceforth, and with the whole house of 
Oldenburg ; but if the count would not believe her and drink there 
would be no unity from that time in the Oldenburg family. He 
had no faith in her words, and poured out the drink, which took the 
hair off his horse wherever it splashed him, and galloped away with 
the horn. 

Other drinking-horns, of which precisely analogous tales are 
told, are still to be seen in Norway. Of the one at Halsteengaard 
it is related that the posterity of the robber, down to the ninth 
generation, were afflicted, as a penalty, with some bodily blemish. 
This horn is described as holding nearly three quarts, and as being 
encircled by a strong gilt copper ring, about three inches broad, on 
which, in monkish characters, are to be read the names of the 
Three Kings of Cologne, Melchior, Baltazar, and Caspar. It is 
further ornamented with a small gilt copper plate, forming the 
setting of an oval crystal.2. Another horn, preserved in the museum 
at Arendal, was obtained in a similar manner. A father, pursuing 
his daughter and her lover, was stopped by a Troll, and offered 
drink in it. Instead of drinking, he cast out the contents, with 
the usual result, and put spurs to his horse. He was coun- 
selled by another Troll, who was not on good terms with the first, 
to ride through the rye and not through the wheat ; but even when 
his pursuer was impeded by the tall rye-stalks, only the crowing of 


1 Thorpe, vol, iii, p. 128. Kuhn und Schwartz, Word-deutsche Sagen, 
p- 280. The latter is the version still found as traditional. Its details are not 
so full, and are in some respects different. 

2 Jbid., vol. ii, p. 15. I am not quite sure whether this cup be now 
extant. 
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the cock before dawn rescued him. The vessel is encircled by 
three silver gilt rings, bearing an inscription, which seems not quite 
correctly reported, as follows: “Potum servorum benedic deus 
alme tuorum reliquam unus benede le un Caspar Melchior 
Baltazar.”! 

The legend of which I am treating attaches also to a number 
of sacred chalices. At Aagerup, in Zealand, is one of these. The 
thief, nearly overtaken by the Trolls he had robbed, prayed to 
God in his distress, and vowed to bestow the cup upon the church 
if his prayer were heard. The church of Vigersted, also in Zealand, 
possesses another. In the latter case the man took refuge in the 
church, where he was besieged by the Trolls until morning.2 In 
Bornholm a chalice and paten belonging to the church are said to 
have been made out of a cup stolen in the same way by a peasant 
whose mother was a mermaid, and who had inherited some portion 
of her supernatural power; hence, probably, his intercourse with 
the Trolls, of which he took so mean an advantage.® At Viol, 
near Flensborg, in Schleswig, is a beaker belonging to the church, 
and, like the chalice at Aagerup, of gold, of which it is narrated 
that it was presented full of a liquor resembling buttermilk to a 
man who was riding by a barrow where the underground-folk were 
holding high festival. He emptied and rode off with it in the 
usual manner. A cry arose behind him: “Three-legs, come out!” 
and, !ooking round, he saw a monster pursuing him. Findiug this 
creature unable to come up with him, he heard many voices calling: 
“Two-legs, come out!” But his horse was swifter than Two-legs. 
Then One-leg was summoned, as in the story already cited from 
Mecklenburg, and came after him with gigantic springs, and would 
have caught him, but the door of his own house luckily stood 
open. He had scarcely entered, and slammed it to, when One-leg 
stood outside, banging against it, and foiled. The beaker was 
presented to the church in fulfilment of a vow made by the 
robber in his fright, and it is now used as the communion-cup.‘ 
At Rambin, on the Island cf Riigen, is another cup, the story of 
which relates that the man to whom it was offered by the under- 
ground-folk did not refuse to drink, but having drunk, he kept 


1 Thorpe, vol. ii, p. 14, apparently quoting Faye. 

2 Ibid, p. 144, quoting Thiele. Keightley, p. 109, 111 #. The latter 
mentions another theft of a silver jug where the thief was saved by crossing 
running water. 

3 Jbid., p. 140. 

4 Jbid., vol. iii, p. 70, quoting Miillenhoff, Sagen, Marchen und Lieder der 
Herzogthiimer Schleswig, Holstein und Lauenburg. 
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the vessel and took it home.! In none of these instances, how- 
ever, do I find any description of the goblet. 

Fortunately there is one, and that the most celebrated of all 
the cups to which a fairy origin has been ascribed, which has 
been often and accurately delineated both with pen and pencil. 
I refer to the Luck of Edenhall. It belongs to Sir George Mus- 
grave of Edenhall, in Cumberland, in the possession of whose 
family it has been for many generations. The tradition is that 
a butler, going to fetch water from a well in the garden, called 
St. Cuthbert’s Well, came upon a company of fairies at their 
revels, and snatched it from them. As the little, ill-used folk 
disappeared, after an ineffectual attempt to recover it, they 
cried : 

“If this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall !” 


The most recent account of it was written in the year 1880, by 
the Rev. Dr. Fitch, for the Scarborough Gazette, from which it has 
been reprinted for private circulation in the shape of a dainty 
pamphlet. He speaks of it, from a personal examination, as 
“a glass stoup, a drinking vessel, about six inches in height, having 
a circular base, perfectly flat, two inches in diameter, gradually 
expanding upwards till it ends in a mouth four inches across. The 
material is by no means fine in quality, presenting, as it does on 
close inspection, several small cavities or air-bubbles. The general 
hue is a warm green, resembling the tone known by artists as 
brown pink. Upon the transparent glass is traced a geometric 
pattern in white and blue enamel, somewhat raised, aided by gold 
and a little crimson. It will, of course, stand on its base, but it 
would be far from wise to entrust it, when filled, to this support.” 
Dr. Fitch is in accord with the common opinion of antiquaries in 
pronouncing it to be of Venetian origin, though Mr. Franks thought 
it Saracenic. He describes the case in which it is kept as evidently 
made for it, being of the same shape. “The lid of this case”, he 
says, “ rather unevenly fits the body by overlapping it. There is no 
hinge ; the fastenings are certain hooks or catches, not in good 
condition ; the security and better apposition of the lid is main- 
tained by a piece of leather, not unlike a modern boot-lace, or thin 
thong. The case dates, probably, from the fifteenth century, as 
articles made of similar material, viz., cuzr bouz//i, softened or boiled 
leather, were much in use in that age. This case bears an elegantly 
varied pattern that has been recognised in an inkstand of Henry 


1 Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern und Rigen, p. 53. 
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the Seventh’s, yet extant. Upon the lid of this case, in very chaste 
and well-fermed characters, is the sacred monogram I.H.S.” 
These three letters, which do not really form a monogram, have 
possibly given rise to the surmise, or tradition, that the Luck was 
once used as a sacred vessel. Dr. Fitch goes on to quote several 
authorities, showing that chalices of glass were sanctioned by the 
church, and were, in fact, made and used ; and the Luck may have 
been such a vessel. But I can see no sufficient evidence of it. 
There is nothing to show that the leathern case is of the same date 
as the glass itself, and it may have been made long afterwards. 
The earliest mention of the relic seems to have been by Francis 
Douce, the antiquary, who was at Edenhall in 1785, and wrote some 
verses upon it ; nor is there any authentic family history attaching 
to it. The shape of the goblet, its unsteadiness when full, and the 
difficulty of drinking from it without spilling some of its contents, 
of which Dr. Fitch had some experience, would point to its being 
intended rather for convivial than sacred uses. 

The hypothesis of the Luck having once been a chalice 
explains nothing ; because, as we have seen, several of the cups 
alleged to have been stolen from supernatural beings are chalices 
to this day. Moreover, what are we to think of the drinking- 
horns of which the same tale is told? Some of these already 
mentioned bear, not indeed the sacred letters, but prayers and the 
names of the sainted Kings of Cologne, though, unlike the cups, 
they are not found in churches. One drinking-horn, however, was 
preserved in the cathedral at Wexi6, in Sweden, until carried 
away by the Danes in 1570. This horn, stated to be of three 
hundred colours, was received by a knight on Christmas morning 
from a Troll-wife, whose head he there and then cut off with his 
sword. The king dubbed him Trolle in memory of the deed, and 
bestowed on him a coat-of-arms containing a headless Troll.! 
How the horn came into the possession of the cathedral I do not 
know ; but at all events it could never have been a chalice. 

A silver cup, perhaps still used for sacramental purposes at the 
parish church of Malew, in the Isle of Man, is the subject of the 
following legend. A farmer returning homeward to the parish of 
Malew from Peel was benighted and lost his way among the 
mountains. In the course of his wanderings he was drawn by the 
sound of sweet music into a large hall where a number of little 
people were banqueting. Among them were some faces he thought 
he had formerly seen; but he forbore to take any notice of them. 

1 Thorpe, vol. ii, p. 91, quoting Afzelius. 
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Nor did they take any notice of him until he was offered drink, 
when one of them, whose features seemed not unknown to him, 
plucked him by the coat and forbade him, whatever he did, to 
taste any thing he saw before him; “for if you do”, he added, 
“you will be as I am, and return no more to your family.” 
Accordingly, when a large silver beaker was put into his hand, 
filled with liquor, he found an opportunity tu throw its contents on 
the ground. The music forthwith ceased, and tae company dis- 
appeared, leaving the cup in his hand. On finding his way home, 
he told the minister of the parish what had occurred ; and the 
latter, with the instincts of his profession, advised him to devote 
the cup to the service of the Church.’ Mr. Train, who quotes this 
story, states that several similar tales had been placed at his 
disposal by friends in the Isle of Man; but it was naturally 
beneath the dignity of an historian to do more than give a 
specimen of this “shade of superstition”, as he calls it. He does, 
however, mention (though apparently without being conscious of 
any close relationship with the cup of Kirk Malew) an antique 
crystal goblet in the possession of Colonel Wilks, the proprietor of 
the estate of Ballafietcher, four or five miles from Douglas. This 
goblet was presented to Colonel Wilks by an old lady, a connec- 
tion of the family of Fletcher, the former proprietor of the estate. 
It is described as larger than a common bell-shaped tumbler, and 
ornamented with carved sprigs and white lines. “It is supposed 
to have been dedicated to the /zannan-shee, or ‘ peaceful spirit’, of 
Ballafletcher by the former owners of the estate, and to have been 
held in great esteem, being only used once a year, at Christmas, 
when the lord of the manor drank a bumper from it to the 
lhiannan-shee of his hearth and domain.” As with the Luck of 
Edenhall, “to break this fragile memorial would have been deemed 
a great misfortune to the family and displeasing to the spirit of 
peace.” 

Here is no mention of the theft of the goblet ; but yet I think we 
have a glimpse of the real character of the cups to which the legend 
I am discussing attaches. They were probably sacrificial vessels 
dedicated to the old pagan worship of the house-spirits, of which 
we find so many traces among the Indo-European peoples. These 
house-spirits had their chief seat on the family hearth ; and their 
great festival was that of the New Year, celebrated at the winter 


1 Train, Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man, vol. ii, 
p. 154, quoted from Waldron’s Description of the Isle of Man (London, 1731), 
p. 126. * Tbid., p. 153. 
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solstice. The policy of the Church in early and medieval times 
was to baptise to Christian uses as many of the heathen beliefs and 
ceremonies as possible. The New Year festival thus became 
united with the anniversary of the birth of Christ ; and it is matter 
of history that as the Danes used, previously to their conversion, to 
drink to Odin and the Anses, so after that event they were in the 
habit of solemnly pledging Our Lord, His Apostles and the Saints. 
Such of the old beliefs and practices, however, as the Church could 
neither impress with a sacred character, nor destroy, lingered on. 
Among them were the superstitions cf the Fairies and the house- 
hold spirits ; and there is nothing unlikely in the supposition that 
special vessels were kept for the ceremonies in which these beings 
were propitiated. For this purpose a horn would serve as well as 
any goblet ; if, indeed, it were not actually preferred, as being older, 
and therefore more sacred in shape and material. As these 
ceremonies gradually fell into desuetude, or were put down by 
clerical influence, it would be both natural and in accordance with 
policy that the cups devoted to the supposed rites should be 
transferred to the service of the Church.!. They would all be old- 
fashioned, quaint, and many of them of foreign and unknown prove- 
nance. Already connected in the minds of the people with the 
spirit world, a supernatural origin would be ascribed to them ; and 
gift or robbery would be the theory of acquisition most readily 
adopted. Now, theory in a certain stage of culture is indistinguish- 
able from narrative. 

I have dealt entirely with stolen goods; but tales of cups and 
other articles lent or given by elves in exchange for services 
rendered are by no means unknown. I cannot, however, recall 
any of such gifts which are now extant; and a discussion of the 
tales would lead to too long a digression. It were much to be 
wished that all the drinking-vessels—nay, all the articles of every 
kind—to which legends of supernatural origin belong were actually 
figured and described. Much light would thereby be thrown upon 
their true history. I will only now point out, with regard to the 
Luck of Edenhall, and the three horns of Oldenburg, of Halsteen- 
gaard, and of Arendal, of which we have full descriptions, that 
what we know of them is all in confirmation of the theory sug- 
gested. In particular, the names of the Three Kings connect the 


1 It is not irrelevant to observe in this connection that several of the 
chalices in Sweden are said to have been presented to the churches by priests 
to whom a Berg-woman had offered drink in these very cups or bowls 
(Thorpe, vol. ii, p. 90, quoting Afzelius.) 
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horns with a Christmas, or Twelfth Night, festival, which is exactly 
what the theory of the sacrificial nature of these vessels would lead 
us to expect. If we turn from the actual beakers to the stories, it is 
surprising how many of these we find pointing to the same festival 
The cup of South Kongerslev was won and lost on Christmas Eve. 
The horn and pipe of Liungby were stolen “one night of Christ- 
mas”. It was at Christmas-time that the Danish boy acquired his 
supernatural strength by giving back to the elf-maiden the horn he 
had taken from her. The Halsteengaard horn, and the golden 
beaker of Aagerup were both reft from the Trolls on Christmas Eve, 
and the horn of Wexié on Christmas morning. The night of St. 
John’s Day is mentioned as the time when the horn now at Aren- 
dal was obtained. The saint here referred to is probably St. John 
the Evangelist, whose feast is on December the 27th. And in 
more than one case the incident is connected with a marriage, 
which would be an appropriate occasion for the propitiation of the 
household spirit. 

There is one other matter to which I would call attention, 
namely, that while stories of the type discussed in the foregoing 
pages are common to both Celts and Teutons, the stolen cup is 
exclusively a Teutonic possession. More than that, no authentic 
record of the preservation of the relic itself is found save in the 
homes and conquests of the Scandinavian race. Is this to be 
accounted for by the late date of Christianity, and, therefore, the 
more recent survival of heathen rites among Teutonic, and espe- 
cially Scandinavian peoples ? 

E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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REPORT BY Mr. F. S. A. BOURNE OF A JOURNEY IN SOUTH- 
WESTERN CHINA, through the Provinces of Ssi-ch‘uan, 
Yiin-nan, Kwang-si, and Kuei-chou, from October 26th, 1885, 
to May 5th, 1886. 


Part I—Cih'ung-ch'ing Fu to Pi-chieh Hsien. 


N the road from Na-chi Hsien I noticed for the first time 

square pillars of stone, carved at the top to represent the head 

of Amita Buddha. Ata distance they look just like terminal statues, 

but a closer view dispels all thought of classical sculpture. They 

are most grotesque and hideous images.' Many were loaded with 

straw sandals, the votive offerings of porters whose prayers for the 
relief of sore feet or aching backs had been answered. 

About six miles beyond Ma-ling, on the right of a narrow 
valley, down which the road passes, a sandstone bluff comes into 
view presenting the interesting spectacle of about twenty Man-tzii 
caves. Most of the entrances, three to four feet square, are cut in 
the vertical cliff some ten feet above the ground, so that they are 
not to be reached without a ladder, and we had no time to wait. 
These caves may richly reward the otiose explorer, for no China- 
man would ever think of taking the trouble necessary to disturb 
what they contain. The face of the cliff, beside the portals, is 
adorned in one or two cases by sculptures in relief, the most 
striking being a round human face, which at once recalled to my 
mind a print in Smith’s Classtcal Dictionary, representing the sun 
(from a coin of Rhodes). Other caves were accessible, and proved 
to be cut in the solid rock (sandstone) about eight feet square, 
with a domed roof some 5 ft. 6 in. high in the centre. These caves 
are cut on exactly the same plan as those described by Mr. Baber, 
common in South Ssii-ch‘uan, and are called by the same name, z.2,, 
“Caves of the Man-tzi.” My hopes were raised by a heap of 
earth in one cave, that had evidently been deposited there with a 
purpose, and I was considering how to get the earth turned over 
without attracting the attention of the neighbours, when a villager 


1 These cannot be intended to represent Amita Buddha as he is never 
associated with hideous images [Ed.]. 
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remarked, “We buried a beggar there last year. There was no 
coffin for him, so we put him in the cave and covered him with 
earth.” This valley was, no doubt, formerly the head-quarters of a 
Man-tzii tribe, for some miles lower down the site of the castle of 
a Man-tzii Chief (Man-tzi Wang) is pointed out. Not one stone 
remains upon another; but the sculptured blocks that lie about 
the garden of a farmhouse, just built over the site, bear witness to 
a considerable advance in civilization. There was a stone lintel, 
measuring 5 fect by 1 ft. 6 in., by g inches, very evenly cut and 
adorned with a simple pattern much resembling that figured by 
Mr. Baber (p. 137). 

After Hei-ni-shao the road runs through a district of bare lime- 
stone hills, uncultivated for the most part, and without trees. Here 
we passed a terminal of Amita Buddha with quite negro features, 
decked with an immense number of votive offerings, including 
many pairs of paper eye-glasses, ove pair on. After a mile or so 
of steep bad road we reached a Buddhist monastery built at the 
highest point in a pass through a range that runs east and west— 
the Hsiieh Shan, marked Su Shan on European maps. The pass 
I make 5,550 fect above the sea ; there hung in the monastery an 
antithetical couplet, presented by an official early in the century, 
which may be paraphrased as follows :— 

To have a nature broad, strong, and under control is to be God 
(“ Ti”), and Prince, and Spirit and Buddha: to be of high virtue is 
to be Ruler, and General, and Prophet, and God (“ Shén”). 

In countries where religion is taken seriously, one might be as- 
tonished that such a Catholic text should figure in a Buddhist 
temple dedicated to the God of War. 

At a village named Pai-ai, I saw for the first time Miao-tzi, or 
aborigines of Kuei-chou. Next to nothing is known in Europe 
about the non-Chinese races of southern China, although they 
probably form much more than half the population of Yiin-nan 
and Kwang-si, and are very numerous in Kuei-chou and Western 
Hunan, a rich district lying between the 22nd and 28th degrees 
of latitude, and larger than France in area. The subject is as in- 
teresting from the point of view of science or history as from that 
of politics and commerce. 


Part I1—Pi-chieh Hsten to Vinnan Fu. 


On the 12th November, at Ta-ché-p‘ing we met numbers of 
Lolos, or, as they are here more politely called, I-chia (bar- 
barian families, see Lolo Vocabulary, No. 1).! They are very 


1 These vocabularies are appended to Mr. Bourne’s Report.—ED. 
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numerous in this part of the plateau; the men wear the Chinese 
dress, and can usually speak Chinese. There being no mining 
to inspect at T‘ang-t‘ang, I went for a walk with my Chinese 
clerk to inquire about the Lolos, and if possible discover a man 
who could write their character, when, while standing in the dry 
bed of the stream that runs past the village, I saw a man riding 
down a mountain-path on a good pony, with big brass stirrups, 
and two mounted servants behind him. A boy who was following 
me thereupon said, “ You were asking about the J-chia ; look, 
there is the T‘u-ssii (aboriginal chief) coming into town.” I went 
back to the inn at once, and sent my writer to make friends 
with the T‘u-sst, and, if possible, bring him in to see me, which 
he succeeded in doing. 

The T‘u-sst was a heavy-featured, stolid man, with whom it 
was difficult to make way. After time and native spirit had 
taken the edge off his dulness and suspicion, he gave us an 
account of the wrongs he and his tribe had suffered lately at 
the hands of the Mahommedan Chinese who were encroaching 
on his lands, ending with a request that I would go and see a 
youth of his tribe who had just been half killed in an affray. 
We found a youth of eighteen, who had just been brought into 
the village for treatment, lying on a leather mattress spread on 
the floor in the middle of the room, alongside a wood fire. He 
had bad sword cuts on the shin, knee, and wrist. The wound 
had been covered by an aboriginal practitioner with a plaster of 
simples, which it would not have been prudent to remove, so I 
gave him the safe advice not to drink and smoke too much, and 
left some carbolic oil to be applied when the dressing was removed. 
The T‘u-ssii was now my friend, and invited me to go back with 
him to his place in the country, within a few miles of which 
there lived, he said, a ferma, or sorcerer, who could write the 
Lolo character. 

We had gone on thus for about three hours, but our host still 
said his house was far ahead. About eleven o’clock my servant 
urged that we could go no further, as we should not have time to 
get back to the inn, a matter of some importance to him, for he 
would not touch food in the houses of the Lolos, for fear of being 
poisoned. Just as I had decided that we must turn back, we came 
in sight of a cottage, which our host indicated as the abode of his 
sorcerer, where I persuaded him to introduce us. The perma was 
unfortunately thirty miles away, officiating at a funeral, but his 
wife and brother were in the house, and five or six other Lolos 
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soon arrived from cottages higher up the hill. The distance of 
the chief’s house still remaining an uncertain quantity, I excused 
myself from going further, and set to work to learn what I could 
from the Lolos present. 

As it was cold and we were wet through, wood was thrown on 
{| the fire, round which we sat eating walnuts—the only food to be 
got. The Chief lay down and smoked opium. About the sounds 
given in the Vocabulary of these people’s language I am fairly 
i confident, because the six or seven Lolos present were all agreed 
about them. The ferma’s brother, our host, could not write ; but he 
i professed to be able to pick out a character here and there in his 
brother’s MSS. I copied the characters from his indication, but he 
was not very clear about them, and they must be accepted with 
some doubt. [We do not give the characters, as they are known 
to philologists. ] 

The brother told me that the MSS. contained nothing but 
religious forms, charms, and such like—the only purpose, so far 
as I have heard, for which the Lolos employ their writing. I 
now begged one of the MSS. The wife and brother of the absent 
perma both saw insuperable obstacles, but the T‘u-ssii overruled 
their objections and insisted that I should have one. This MS. 
is now in the British Museum. 

These Lolos had bigger and more irregular features than 
average Chinese. The colour of the skin seemed much the same, 
but the eyes were sunk deeper. They are divided into three 
tribes, known in Chinese as “Hei”, “Pai”, and “Kan” (Black, 
White, and Dry) Lolo, or I-jén, a meaningless distinction, but 
corresponding to a real tribal division apparently. They believe 
in a future state of retribution, burn the dead, worship their 
ancestors with the sacrifice of an ox, and have no idols. Four 
pieces of brown paper were said to represent the potentialities of 
the other world, and three sticks of bamboo their ancestors. 

Between Hsiian-wei Chou, the first town in the Yiinnan province, 
and Chan-i-Chou, we met a man carrying a weapon I had never 
seen before, but which I found afterwards to be very common all 
over the Yiinnan province. It is a rod of iron about three feet long, 
with a sword-handle at one end, and at the other a bar at right 
angles to the rod about five inches long, pointed and sharpened on 
the inner edge. Asked what it was for and how used, the man 
replicd for men or wild beasts, it would give a stab by striking or 
a cut by pulling. This weapon is called ou-/en (hook). 

The race of the population of the city of Yiinnan Fu, the 
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capital of the province, would be an interesting study. There are 
strong differences from the Chinese type, and many of these people 
with long straight noses and regular features would appear strange 
Chinese at Canton or Shanghae. The mixture is probably Lolo 
or Turk (Mahommedan). The Lolos stretch from their home in 
South-west Ssi-ch‘uan to the borders of Burmah and Tonquin, and 
perhaps beyond. ‘The variety near Yiinnan Fu, the Sa-la Lolo, is 
a somewhat debased branch of that extended race. Of the Ma- 
hommedans, there are two stocks in the Yiinnan Province, centred 
in Ta-li Fu and Lin-ngan Fu. The former profess to be sprung 
from Mahommedan soldiers of Genghis Khan, who were settled in 
Western Yiinnan in the thi: teenth century by Sa-ha-ma-ting and 
by the Prince of Hsien-yang (Hsien-yang Wang), lieutenants of 
that monarch: the latter are said to have migrated from Shensi. 
Some Mahommedan families can trace their genealogy back to one 
or other hordes without a break. Their family names (Hsing) are 
usually one of the following syllables, which are said to represent 
foreign words, Sa, Ha, Ma, Na, Hu, Su, Sai. I had not the time 
that the subject deserves, but the traveller cannot fail to be struck 
by the very un-Chinese appearance of some of these Mahom- 
medans. 


Part [11.—Yiinnan Fu to Ssu-mao Ting. 


Between Hsin-hsing Chou and Hsi-é-Hsien, and in a less degree 
thence on till the descent to the Yuan River begins, the country is 
resplendent with flowering trees and shrubs. There is scarcely any 
cultivated land to be seen from the road, although the eye frequently 
commands a broad expanse, the country being very broken. In- 
deed, this part seems almost uninhabited ; but I was several times 
assured that, in parts secluded from the road, there are many 
villages of, non-Chinese tribes, probably of the Lolo family. 

Yang-mao-ch‘ung is a remarkable place. It is situated ina 
narrow valley, almost a defile, which appears from the débris lying 
all over it to be flooded in the rains, although the only sign of 
water we saw was the dry torrent bed. On both sides it is shut in 
by hills that rise 1,000 to 2,000 feet above it, with the pass by 
which we descended at the back. The rock is a red, decomposed 
granite or syenite, which falls to pieces when touched. Miasma is 
said to float about here in red and blue clouds in spring and summer, 
and to be very deadly. The village consists of a few houses of a 
pattern that we had none of us seen before ; instead of the pic- 
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turesque Chinese gables and tiles, they have perfectly flat roofs of 
hardened clay. When we entered the inn-door there was revealed 
a rectangular space, very dark ; a shaky ladder led up the 8 feet 
that separated the earth floor from the horizontal timbers that 
supported the roof; and at the top one found oneself on a flat 
beaten earth surface, with the sky above and similar planecs—roofs 
of other houses—all round. A second story sometimes covers a 
part of this surface, pleasant to live in when the sun is not hot, 
because one can step out on to the roof and see what is going on. 
I could get no better account of the history of this form of house 
than that it was an aboriginal contrivance, which the ignorant 
Chinese had copied. It seems, however, to be a concomitant of 
the Lolo family ;} the population here is chiefly Lolo, although 
dressed & /a Chinoise. Can the earthen house be the attempt of a 
cave-cutting race to live in a cave in a soft stone country, far away 
from the limestone bluffs where cave-cutting took its rise? It was 
perhaps considered indecent not to live in a cave. 

P‘u-érh Fu is the chief city of the southern of the three circuits 
into which the province of Yiinnan is divided. It was only in 1730 
that this Prefecture was established and the country brought under 
the direct rule of China. It had previously formed a part of the 
territory of a people referred to in Chinese history as the Chin- 
Ch‘ih—Golden Teeth—being also called Ch‘an-li or Ch‘é-li, the 
name of their country. These people are now ealled Pai-i by 
the Chinese, and Shans by the Burmese. The Topography of 
Viinnan says :— 

“ T-yin (B.C. 1766) records that the Ch‘an-li brought presents of 
elephants’ tusks and short dogs (?)..... This district belongs to 
Ch‘an-li, and had formerly no relations with China. In A.D. 1293 
the Golden Teeth, who had recently given in their allegiance, 
supplied fodder and corn to Mang-wu-t‘o-érh when he had lost the 
road of exit for his army. ... . In 1387, under the first Emperor 
of the Ming dynasty, an officer called Hsiian-wei Sst (officer for 
diffusing tranquillity), was appointed to control the district of 
Ché-li.... . In the seventh year of Yung-chéng (1730), the 
present district of P‘u-érh, with the six great tea hills, Kan-lan- 
pa, the six districts (‘ pan-na’) was constituted into the Prefecture 
of P‘u-érh Fu, the six districts (‘pan-na’) on the south of the 
Me-khong to remain under the jurisdiction of the Hsian-wei 
Sst, who was to pay tribute for them yearly at Yu-lé.” (The 


1 Several times we found Shans living in such houses, but the typical Shan 
house is very different. 
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Yu-lé official was moved to Ssti-mao in 1736, where this tribute is 
probably now paid.) 

The political divisions of the country to the south of Ssti-mao 
are difficult to comprehend ; indeed, no one seems to know exactly 
what they are: and the geographical scarcely less so, because of 
the confusion caused by different names for the same place. 

Politically, the great fact is the existence of the small Prince- 
dom of Ch€-li, the ruler of which is called by the Chinese the 
Ch‘-li Hsiian-wei Ssi, ze, Ch‘-li officer for diffusing tranquillity, 
and by the Burmese the Chiu-lung Wang, ze, Prince of Nine 
Dragons (or perhaps, of the Nine Dragon River, z.¢., the Me-khong). 
I have referred above to the history of this kingdom.!. The former 
seat of the Ch‘é-li ruler was at Chiu-lung Shan, 5 li from the right 
bank of the Me-khong, but he now resides at Hsiao Méng-yang, 
on the left bank, six days’ journey to the south-west of Ssii-mao. 
Under him are thirteen districts called “pan-na” or “méng”? 
Over each of these “méng” there is an officer with the hereditary 
rank of Lieutenant (Ch‘ien-tsung or Pa-tsung) in the Chinese 
military service. Over the districts “méng” on the left bank the 
Chinese magistrate at Ssti-mao seems to have concurrent juris- 
diction with the Hsiian-wei Sst. The Chinese regard the State of 
Ch‘é-li as a screen (“fan-li”) to protect the Celestial domain from 
the Burmese and Siamese States on the south, and do not concern 
themselves much with what is going on beyond the river. The 
commandant at Ssti-mao told me that the Ch‘é-li Hsiian-wei Ssit 
was a person of much consideration, civil in front, military behind, 
Chinese on the left hand, and Burmese on the right, ruling a 
territory that extended several days’ journey in all directions. In 
1884 the Chinese asserted their authority through Ma Chung, the 
general at P‘u-¢rh, in a rather questionable manner, by the 
“ removal” of the Hsiian-wei Sst, and also of the officer (Pa-tsung) 
of the Liu-k‘un district. 

Outside the Ch‘é-li State we heard of Lao-chua, whence cotton 

1 The following are further notes with regard to Ch‘é-li taken from the 
“ Topography”: the Ch‘é-li district is 745 li to the south of P‘u-érh Fu 
During the Ming dynasty there was a Prefect of Protected Aborigines. In the 
reign of Chia-ching (A.D. 1522) the district became subject to Burmah. The 
present dynasty annexed the district, and re-established the officer (Hsiian-wei 
Ssii), with jurisdiction over the aboriginal officers of the thirteen “ pan-na”. 
In 1836 the Hsiian-wei Sst, named Shéng-wu, who succeeded T‘ai-ho, having 
quarrelled with his uncle T‘ai-k‘ang, and having run away with the seals of 
office, the son of T‘ai-k‘ang, named Chéng-tsung, was appointed in succession 
to T‘ai-ho. 

* Probably a Shan word. 
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comes, but which is little visited by merchants because of the 
ferocity of the natives, who set cross-bows with poisoned arrows to 
shoot across the road, or, rather, are said to do so by the Chinese, 
which is not the same thing ; and of K‘a-wa, where the natives 
tattoo themselves, and worship an image made of the heads of a 
tiger and of a man both newly killed. 

In strolling through the market-place at Ssti-mao it was evident 
that several different races were represented even among men 
dressed in the Chinese fashion. The fact is that the men of the 
141 aboriginal tribes, who, according to the Viinnan Topography 
inhabit the province, almost all wear the Chinese dress, while the 
women, who stay at home, wear the tribal costume. Almost the 
only tribal costumes I noticed were those of the Ma-hei, who are 
Lolos, and dress in black with silver ornaments, and of Pai-i 
(Shans), of whom there were a few women about. The Shans 
were bare-footed, dressed in a garment something between a kilt 
and a petticoat, reaching nearly to the ankles—-green for a foot all 
round at the bottom, with stripes of yellow, red, and black above. 
They wore large round ear-rings of horn that displayed a disc the 
size of a florin on each side of the lobe of the ear. The head was 
wrapped in a chocolate-coloured turban. 

I had some trouble in getting hold of men of non-Chinese races 
to inquire about their languages, as if accosted in the open street 
they were suspicious (for why address strangers in that way ?); 
and in the house free intercourse was made difficult by the presence 
of two braves with obstructionist orders. Fortunately, a few days 
revealed the curious fact that these men passed their day with a 
uniformity quite invariable. -After dinner they smoked opium, 
and gossiped with that gushing triviality peculiar to opium-smokers 
till midnight. They chose a place to sleep where the sun shone 
upon them as soon as it rose. Here they might be seen any 
morning from 7 to 10 sleeping in the open court with their 
glittering feet sticking half-a-yard outside their blankets. So one 
morning early I sent a servant out to find an aboriginal. 

The servant returned with a slightly-built but muscular man, 
with well-shaped head and most intelligent face, made interesting 
by a curious wary expression hard to describe. He wore a huge 
black turban, but was otherwise clad like an ordinary Chinaman. 
He turned out to be the priest or sorcerer of a Lolo village named 
Na-ni-pa, 30 li west of Ssii-mao. He was just the sort of man I 
had missed in Kuei-chou. A few words showed that he spoke the 
same language as the Lolos of Ssi-ch‘uan, Kuei-chou, and Northern 
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Yiinnan. Besides the general resemblance, which will appear very 
great, considering that Ssi-mao is at least 450 miles from T‘ang- 
t‘ang, and that the Sst-mao Lolos have no tradition whence they 
came, the nasal gutterals and Welsh aspirated !’s were unmis- 
takable.! 

On being shown the Lolo manuscripts printed in Mr. Baber’s 
book, the man said that he could not make it out, although he was 
sure it was Lolo writing, as he could recognise many of the 
characters. He offered to take a leaf home with him and show 
it toan old sorcerer (“ pér-ma”), who was bedridden, and who might 
understand it, and promised to bring one of his own books to show 
me. Next day he returned with the leaf, of which he said the old 
“perma” could make no sense, although he could read the 
characters ; and he brought also one of his own manuscripts. It 
was a ritual divided into sections proper to various religious 
occasions, ¢,g., one division was to be read to purify a house after a 
man had died there. It consisted of chants in five character lines 
rhyming, and contained besides a list of the surnames of the tribe. 
Unfortunately, the education of my friend had been neglected, for 
his father, also a “ pér-ma”, had died while he was too young to 
have completed his studies. Thus, although able to read _ his 
prayer-book, he could not explain what it meant. In his own 
opinion this was not important, as the ritual had been arranged 
between his ancestors and the gods, who knew very well what was 
meant so long as he read the right section and gave the characters 
their proper sound, of which he said he was certain. Unfortunately, 
all my notes of conversations with him are lost, except a few sheets 
upon which | got him to write all the characters he could remem- 
ber, adding myself beneath each its sound in English. This 
document was picked up in my house after the looting, and is for- 
warded with this report. The sounds are written as far as possible 
according to Sir T. Wade’s system—the figure “5” standing for 
the “ju-shéng”—the tones are but approximate. 

It appears that Lolo is a language of the Chinese type, with a 
small number of monosyllabic or dissyllabic words helped out by 
“tones”. The writing is probably also like the Chinese in being 
an ideographic system based on picture writing; but the Ssi- 
mao “pér-ma”, not knowing all the characters, employed one 
character of a certain sound to represent all the others with the 


1 See Baber Supplementary Papers, p. 72. Mr. Gray Owen, a Welsh 
missionary, tells me that he remarked the same characteristic in the speech of 
the Lolos at Sung-p‘an T‘ing in North Ssii-ch‘uan. 
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same sound, as “kung” (labour) might be written in Chinese for 
“kung” (merit), “kung” (pnblic), etc. This was the view the 
“ pér-ma” himself took. 

The Pai-i, as the Shans are called in this part, are divided into 
“water” and “dry”, but they speak the same language. Shan No. 
1 is a vocabulary taken from a Shui (water), Pai-i who came from 
the Méng-la district to the south-west of Ssti-mao. 

Lolo No. 4 is a vocabulary taken from a man of a tribe called 
Ma-hé by the Chinese, who have only immigrated into the neigh- 
bourhood of P‘u-érh Fu within the last six years from the east ; 
they number here a few hundred families. They are very timid, 
and seem to be a debased Lolo tribe. 

On the 12th January I sent my Writer to visit a Burmese 
temple (Mien-Ssii) situated about four miles south of Ssii-mao, 
and forming part of a castle belonging to the Liu-k’un T‘u-ssit. 
The priests in this temple were dressed in yellow, and spoke a 
language which, as the Writer repeated the sounds to me, was un- 
distinguishable from Shan No.1. They have a writing of their 
own, but I am sorry to say that the two specimens which I 
obtained were lost in the riot. They described themselves as 
Burmese subjects, but said they bore a heavy yoke, having to pay 
taxes both to Ssii-mao and to Ch‘¢-li.. My Writer, who has been in 
Burmah, described the castle and temple as quite Burmese in 
construction. 

On the 9th January, a beautiful day, I went, at the invitation of 
our Lieutenant Chiii, to see a camp said to have been constructed 
by K‘ung-ming, who conquered the south, planted the tea tree 
king, and discovered charcoal and the nature of barbarians in 
the third century, A.D. We were a large party, for many of the 
coolies came to pay their respects to their Ssti-ch‘uan hero. 
The camp is half-a-mile to the south-west of the city, surrounded 
by a double embankment and a ditch. There was a temple to 
K‘ung-ming close by, but the tablet had been knocked to pieces 
during the rebellion, and we could discover no date. The 
Mahommedans had spared the image of the hero, however, which 
represented a man of heavy Mongolian features holding a fan ; 
a youth on his proper right presented a sword, and one on the 
left a book. The camp covers many acres, and is splendidly 
situated on probably the last plain of the plateau before the 
descent to the Me-khong. This Ssti-mao plain is said to be 10 
miles long by 2 to 3 miles wide. It is remarkably level for this 
part, surrounded by gently rising hills, and evidently healthy 
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(4,480 feet above the sea). In fact we all thought K‘ung-ming’s 
men must have been in clover. 

We returned along a pleasant country lane with high hedges on 
each side, through as fruitful, pleasant a country as one could wish. 
We passed a temple containing a horrid image, seated on a white 
ox, with a sash composed of human heads round its breast, and 
armed with a trident and bell. It had six arms covered with 
snakes, and three faces with the usual scar in the middle of the 
forehead replaced by an eye. Aan intelligent native told us it 
was the local god; and, to the remark that he was of dreadful 
aspect, he replied, “ Yes, he is just like that.” Such a deity ought 
to be able to keep order. The artist who designed this image 
must have borrowed some of his ideas from the south, as none of 
my men had seen such an idol before. 

We next visited a temple to the city god, where all the tortures 
of heli were represented in clay figures, the wicked being sorted out 
into classes in the most methodical manner, ¢g., in the matri- 
monial department an unfortunate dame might be seen bound in 
position between boards at face and back, while she is sawn 
asunder by two fiends, one at each end of the saw, who are strain- 
ing every nerve to keep precisely to the median line. 


Part I[V.—Ssii-mao Ting to K‘ai-hua Fu. 


On the 13th January we left Ssti-mao with the intention of 
coasting along the Tonquin border to Nan-ning Fu in Kwang-si, a 
design which, in spite of the recent hostilities, we had the good 
fortune to carry out. A straight course would have taken us 
almost due east to Méng-tzu Hsien, directly above Lao-Kai ; 
unfortunately, there intervenes here a wide block of country 
across which there is no road, and about which next to nothing 
is known. Roughly, the space lying between the Pa-pien River 
on the west, Yuan-chiang Chou on the north, Méng-tzu Hsien on 
the east, and Tonquin on the south, having an area of something 
like 6,500 square miles, is ruled by aboriginal Chiefs (“ T‘u-ssiv”) 
nominally subject to Lin-ngan Fu. These aboriginal rulers 
number twenty-five, and the tribes under them are said to be Lolo, 
Wo-ni, P‘u-la, P‘o (pai) i, Sha-jén, Nung-jén, and T‘u-lao ; the first 
three of the Lolo and the rest of the Shan family, I expect. To 
judge from the altitude reached in crossing this same fork of land 
between the Pa-pien and the Yuan Rivers higher up, and also 
from the feeble hold the Chinese have here, this tract is probably 
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very mountainous. I was told that there were Lolos here who 
wear their tribal costume with the hair in a horn. Unfortunately, 
their being no road through these wilds, we had to follow, as far as 
Yuan-Chiang Chou, the road by which we had come. 

At Na-k‘u-li, the first stage from Ssti-mao, we met a man of 
the tribe called Pu-tu by the Chinese. The vocabulary taken from 
him shows that the Pu-tu are Lolos closely related to the Ma-hé. 

On the 18th January, at Shén-kou, I met some people of the 
K‘a-to tribe, whose language shows that they belong to the Lolo 
family. 

As we approached T‘a-lang, we met numbers of women of tke 
Wo-ni tribe returning from market, wearing a huge square head- 
dress of black cotton projecting in front of the head. The Wo-ni 
are very numerous between Yuan-chiang and Ssii-mao. My voca- 
bulary of their speech is lost; but it appears from the notice of 
them in the Zopography that they belong to the Lolo family, and 
are nearly allied to the Pu-tu and K‘a-to. The women of all three 
tribes dress in jet black cotton. 

At Pei-yin-shan we had to stop a day to make bread, etc., and 
give the coolies a rest, for we had travelled eight days on end, as 
much as could be managed. We stayed in a large inn with a big 
stable below (all traffic on this route is by caravan of pack animals), 
and well-filled store-rooms above, kept by a Min-chia family. I 
had made the acquaintance of the landlord and his sons when 
staying in the village on the way to Ssii-mao. We now had the 
opportunity of studying the economy of a Min-chia household. 
Compared with the Chinese, the most striking fact is, that the 
women do all the work ; the first thing we saw on reaching the inn 
door was the daughter of the house, coming up a steep path 
carrying along her back a bamboo tube as big round as herself, 
fastened toa wooden collar supported upon her shoulders ; it turned 
out that she was bringing water from a spring lower down the hill. 
The women were dressed in homespun cotton, dyed a deep black ; 
their ornaments, bangles, earrings, buttons, etc., were of plain silver, 
Their agility, sleekness, and easy natural manner, set off by spotless 
black and shining silver, made a pleasing impression on our party. 
The landlord showed me with pride his store of corn, wine, and 
oil, the sides adorned by rows of bacon. He told me there were 
about 300 Min-chia families in this neighbourhood, and that they 
had migrated from Ta-li Fu. Pei-yin-shan is healthy all the year 
round (5,630 feet), and there are bamboo partridges in plenty. 
What we saw of these Min-chias’ way of life would be quite 
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enough to identify them as Shans, but fortunately the Topography 
is very clear on this subject. Under the heading of Pai-jén, ze. 
men of Pai! (white), it says: “Pai-jén formerly lived at Pai-ngai- 
chuan, in Ta-li Fu, and belong to the golden teeth Pai barbarian 
family, who belong to the Pei or Po stock. Afterwards they lived 
at Ching-tung Fu, and now are very widely distributed over Yiinnan 
(mentions ten Departments). They are also called Min-chia. 
They are a branch of the ancient Pai nation.” The Zopography 
goes on to praise them for their intelligence and frugality, virtues 
for which they are still conspicuous. Further, when treating of a 
tribe called Na-ma, the Topography explains that Na-ma is the 
name by which the Mo-hsich tribe (? Mishmee) know the Min-chia 
who belong to the P’o family. 

A mile before Mo-lan-po we saw below us, on a lower slope 
of the mountain, aborigines, said to be Lolos, kneeling in fours and 
fives on the sward before an altar covered with offerings. They 
were said to be worshipping heaven on the occasion of the “ little 
new year”; it was the eighteenth day of the twelfth month, prob- 
ably the beginning of the new year celebrations, which occupy many 
days. The scene was perfectly still, without a house in view ; the 
sun was setting from a purple sky behind thickly-wooded hills ; a 
more impressive sight I never saw. Unfortunately, they were a 
good 800 feet below us, and there was not enough daylight to get 
to them and back to the inn. 

The next day, the 23rd January, we descended again into the 
valley of the Yuan River, where a blue sky without a cloud, and a 
scorching sun, were reigning as on our previous passage. The 
monotony of the paddy fields and areca palms of the plain was 
broken bya party of the Shan women of the Hua-yao or “coloured 
waist” variety, as they are called by the Chinese, who looked like 
butterflies, so gay was their attire. They wore yellow or red 
petticoats to a little below the knee, with a bright-coloured sash 
running diagonally across the body ; bonnets of blue cotton, and 
blue cotton leggings with bare feet. They had neat baskets 
attached to a waistband, and taking the place of a bustle. 

At Hui-shih-ya, a wretched hamlet of five houses, there was 
only one room for us all to sleep in and for the cooking, which had 
to be done with pine branches, filling the room with smoke, there 
being no chimney. To add to our troubles, as I was sitting outside 
to escape the smoke, they came out to say that one of the coolies 

! This character is probably employed for its sound merely ; “ P‘o” or 
“ Pei” and “ Pa” are other names for Shans, 
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was dying, and that they wanted medicine. I found the man foaming 
at the mouth, with eyes set, undergoing a variety of treatments. 
My treatment was of a negative sort, for [ could go no further than 
to feel the man’s pulse and assure the company that he was not 
dead. The old woman of the house gave most satisfaction, for she 
said a long charm over the man, describing figures in the air with 
her hand. She then lit joss paper over him, and ran out of doors 
with it, repeating another charm as it burnt out on the hillside ; 
she then returned, and said there was nothing to fear, as she had 
sent the devil away. Subsequently, whenever the man groaned, 
his comrades told him not to be afraid, as he was not going to die, 
and every two minutes some one shouted to him to ask him how 
he felt. The scene was made more weird by the flickering flame 
of slips of pine, our only light. At last the man became quiet, 
and we all went to sleep. 

Pao-hsiu-kai to Shih-ping Chou.,— Pao-hsiu-kai is a long 
straggling village lying along the north marge of a lake, apparently 
about 4 miles by 1. There are still many ruined houses, but the 
place is evidently recovering, for temples are being rebuilt, showing 
that there are people with money to spare. Eight miles over a 
level road of red clay brought us to Shih-p‘ing Chou, situated near 
the west end of a large lake, called on maps I-lung Hu. About 
half way, at the village of Koa-p‘o, some 200 yards to the south of 
the road, we observed, while having breakfast, a Lolo woman, from 
whom vocabulary No. 7 was obtained. Unfortunately, before I 
had gone very far with my list of words an old lady, passing, took 
alarm, and called her away. The Lolos are said to be much the 
largest element in the country population here. 

At Hsin-kai-tzi, a market town at the east end of the lake, it 
happened to be market-day. There were square-built men with 
broad faces, regular features, and open expression, wearing a pro- 
fusion of tunics or loose waistcoats, one over the other, each tunic 
adorned by a line of brass buttons, the size of a shilling, down the 
front, and so close that some men must have had several pounds of 
brass to carry about. They all carried knives or short swords. 
One was carrying a foreign muzzle-loading rifle, to the horror of 
my Ssii-ch‘uan men. There were women in their clan dress, both 
Lolo and Shan. The unmarried Lolo women have a point pro- 
jecting from their head-gear over the forehead almost reaching the 
bridge of the nose. There were several new costumes, of which— 
in the universal hubbub, intensified by a difference of opinion with 
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the coolies as to whether we were to go on that day—I failed to 
get any account. 

Chi-kat to Méng-tzu Hsien—We passed only one village, Yeh- 
ko-p‘u by name, inhabited by Lolos, called by the Chinese Han Lolo, 
z.¢., Chinese Lolos, in distinction to Hill Lolos, who are more inde- 
pendent. However, an old villager told me that they rarely inter- 
married with Chinese. They spoke among themselves in Lolo, 
exactly agrecing with vocabulary No. 7. They form almost the 
whole country population in this part. The old man told me 
that almost all their “pér-ma’” (sorcerers) had been killed at the 
time of the rebellion, and that there were none now within easy 
reach of the village. 

Chitas-t‘on to Yang-lan-ch‘ung.—In all the villages within reach 
of wood there was a 12-foot fir tree (without roots) planted in 
front of cach door, making an avenue of the road—a .New 
Year’s custom. Another New Year’s institution with these abo- 
rigines is an immense see-saw, 2.¢.,a pole 25 feet long pivoted to 
revolve freely on an upright 5 feet high. Two men mount the 
machine, one at each end, throwing arms and chest over the pole 
and then they revolve somewhat as in a giant-stride, one man 
shcving off from the ground, while the other is high in the air. 
Some of the children performed very prettily. At So-shao-pa, 
while our coolies were horse-playing with this machine, I had the 
good luck to find a new aboriginal, a Tu-la, whose Vocabulary, 
No. 8, shows his tribe to belong to the Lolo family. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF PROSE FICTION. By J. C. DUNLOP; revised by 
HENRY WILSON. 2 vols. (Bell.) 


A NEW edition of Dunlop’s History of Fiction was badly wanted. 
With all its faults, the book fills a place which is not occupied by 
any other book. No single man nowadays would have the courage 
to review the whole field of romantic fiction as Dunlop does with 
such a cwur léger. His faults were, after all, faults of his age: 
such a thing as the affiliation of texts was unthought of at his 
time. Of course there are innumerable omissions: he had prac- 
tically no Vorardciten to work with. But faults of omission are 
the most venial of sins. Dunlop’s work was thorough work so far 
as it goes, and that is as high a standard as any one can well aim 
at. True, he does not go very far or deep. But the work he did 
do—analysis of the plots of the best-known prose romances—is 
necessary work, and need not be done, if done well, more than 
once. It is sufficient testimony of the soundness of Dunlop’s 
performance in this direction that Liebrecht thought it worthy of 
translation, and that no other German has thought it possible to 
supplant Liebrecht’s Dunlop. 

The ideal reconstruction of Dunlop would be one in which the 
later portions of the book, dealing with modern fiction, should be 
excised, and the lacunz of the book filled up by analyses and 
abstracts of the many medizval novels and romances not touched by 
Dunlop. It would be practically impossible to make him complete 
on the question of affiliation; any complete bibliography would 
take up space almost equal to the original work. Mr. Wilson, the 
editor of Dunlop for “ Bohn’s Series”, has decided in an opposite 
sense on all these four points of principle. So far from omitting 
the passages on modern fiction, he has added elaborate appendices 
on novel-writing in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. These sum- 
maries are well done so far as they go, but they naturally cannot go 
very far, and are incongruous with the main topic of the book. 
Romance is fiction of incident, the novel is character fiction ; any 
attempt to deal with them on the same lines cannot fail to be 
incongruous. Again, Mr. Wilson has not added appreciably to 
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the romances analysed by Dunlop, and the book is thus incom- 
plete in many sections. Mr. Wilson has also attempted the huge 
task of giving a bibliography of the stories mentioned by Dunlop. 
It must be confessed that he has succeeded to a much greater 
extent than could have been anticipated, considering the great diffi- 
culties of the task. He is not complete ; no bibliographer ever was. 
The book has evidently taken many years going through the press, 
and the earlier portions are accordingly often lacking in notices 
of recent articles, editions, and parallels. But what has been done 
will be of great utility to the many students who interest them- 
selves in the fascinating study of the literary migration of tales. 
In particular, the more elaborate notes at the end of vol. i deserve 
much praise for the industry and judgment which they display. 

The account of Russian parallels (chiefly from Vesselovsky) 
will be especially welcome. Thus, the theory of Vesselovsky which 
refers the legend of Merlin to the Oriental traditions about Solo- 
mon and Marcolf, will be new to most students of the Arthurian 
legends. A couple of tables at the end of the first volume give 
Landau’s genealogy of the Bidpai literature and Hahn’s Aryan 
Exposure and Return formula. It is unfortunate that Mr. Wilson 
was not acquainted with Mr. Nutt’s additions to Hahn from 
Celtic sources, and it would have been well if he had completed 
Landau’s table with Mr. Keith-Faulkner’s materials, as I have 
attempted to do in the table appended to my edition of North’s 
version of Bidpai’s tables ; this has 128 entries against Landau’s 50. 
A further extension of the use of tables might have been applied 
to the genealogy of the mythical heroes of each cycle, so as to 
bring out their relationship. 

Altogether Mr. Wilson has erred, if error it be, in giving us 
more than we had a right to expect, and that is a fault leaning 
perceptibly to virtue’s side. He has given us a Dunlop with many 
of the modern improvements, and for that we should be grateful to 
him. At times these improvements are inserted in the text with 
somewhat incongruous results. In one case he has entirely re- 
written Dunlop, whose views on the Graal legend could scarcely be 
reproduced in their crude form. It was unlucky for Mr. Wilson 
that Mr. Nutt’s treatment of the subject did not appear in time for 
him to correct Dunlop according to the newest and the brightest 
lights. A similar piece of ill-luck has deprived him of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s guidance in his treatment of Cupid and Psyche. 

It is inevitable that a review of a performance of this kind 
should deal rather with defects which a critic imagines he detects 
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than with merits which he is too apt to take for granted. I should 
like, therefore, to give emphasis to my admiration for the general 
high level of the work which Mr. Wilson has done and the industry 
which is displayed on every page. The incorporation of Liebrecht’s 
notes, the index of names at the end of the first volume, and the 
general index at the end of the second, make the new Dunlop equal 
to the German translation which hitherto even English students of 
folk-lore were tempted to refer to. And the copious references to 
variants, many of which appear to be original discoveries of the new 
editor, make the Dunlop of Bohn’s Series superior to the “ Dunlop- 
Liebrecht” which we have hitherto been accustomed to use. 
Altogether Mr. Wilson has succeeded in making his edition of 
Dunlop part of the indispensable apparatus of the folk-lore student. 
Till Dunlop is taken in hand by a company of experts—and he 
fully deserves the honour—Mr. Wilson’s edition will “hold the 
field”. 

JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN YORKSHIRE. 


In Mr. Price’s valuable notes, under “ Filey’, reference is made to 
Mr. Roach Smith’s Retrospections, Social and Archeological, vol. ii, p. 77. 
I found, on turning to the page indicated, that Mr. Smith there gives an 
abstract of a paper by Dr. W. S. Cortis, on “ Discoveries at Carnesse”, 
near Filey. After some trouble and inquiry, I learned that this paper is 
printed in the “Twenty-sixth Report "of the Scarborough Philosophical 
Society”, an octavo pamphlet of twenty-seven pages, printed in 1858. 
The present Secretary of this Society has kindly given meacopy. Few 
archeologists, I imagine, know of the existence of the Scarborough 
Society, and still fewer are aware that one at least of its reports contains a 
most important and valuable paper. Except a few fanciful etymologies, 
the contents of Dr. Cortis’s paper are of very great value, and deserve 
to be much better known than they are. For this reason I thought it 
worth while to make this addition to Mr. Price’s notes, especially as 
Mr. Roach Smith omits to say where Dr. Cortis’s paper may be found. 

J. R. Boyte. 





ROMAN REMAINS AT SCARBOROUGH AND 
CHICHESTER. 


In the January number of the 4. 2. (vol. ii, p. 390) Scarborough is put 
down as a place where Roman remains have been found, on the authority 
of a paragraph in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1844 (ii, 636). ‘There is, 
so far as I can see, no proof whatsoever that the urns alluded to in that 
paragraph are Roman, and I am not aware that any Roman remains have 
ever “turned up” in Scarborough. Quite recently some foundations and 
pottery were found on the Castle hill, in levelling some grass, but I believe 
these are undoubtedly medizval. Roman remains have, however, been 
found at one or two points on the east coast of Yorkshire. There may 
have been some kind of fort at Filey, which offers the nearest approach to 
a natural harbour of any place on the coast. At Ravenhill, near Robin 
Hood’s Bay, there was discovered in 1774 a most curious inscription 
(C. Z. Z., vii, 268), which ought to have been mentioned on p.339. | Other- 
wise, few Roman remains have been found on the east coast in the whole 
distance from South Shields to Brancaster. 

I may take this opportunity of protesting against the approval accorded 
on p. 333, to the views of Mr. H. C. Coote on the Centuriation of Britain, 
although, as Hiibner says (C. 7. Z., vii, p. 5), vix est guod accuratius 
refutetur. 

I may also here adda correction to my paper on Roman Sussex (i, p. 436). 
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I there catalogued C. Z. Z., vii, 14, as different from an inscription given by 
Mr. Watkin in the Archeological Journal (xliii, 286). I have since seen the 
stone, and I find that Mr. Watkin’s reading is quite wrong, and the two 
inscriptions identical. I, HAVERFIELD. 





FOUNDATION SACRIFICE. 
[Aute, vol. ii, p. 380.] 


Mr. HartLanp’s valuable suggestion that we should be on the look-out 
for evidence of foundation sacrifice in connection with excavations into 
pre-historic monuments has special interest for me, and I have noted 
one instance. In taking up the stones of a circle in the parish of Creich, 
lifeshire, “underneath one of the sculptured stones were found small 
burnt bones and charcoal. The late Dr. Smith, a surgeon in the parish 
who examined the bones, said that they were human bones” (Proceedings 
of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vii, 403). 1 may perhaps be allowed 
to refer to my Folk-lore Relics of Early Village Life for a discussion of 
this important subject. G. L. GomME, 
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